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CHRONICLE FOR 1911 


The Nation.—The year just passed will add an inter- 
esting chapter to the history of the,international arbitra- 
tion movement. To extend the scope and obligations of 
the policy of arbitration, negotiations were begun last 
spring with Great Britain and France. 
for this treaty with the United States, Great Britain was 
induced to modify her alliance with Japan, and the 
French Government also expedited the negotiations with 
signal good will. The new treaties were submitted to 
the Senate, but are still awaiting the consent of the 
Senate to their ratification. The American claim of 
Alsop & Co. against the Government of Chile, the only 
question which for two decades had given the foreign 
office any concern, was finally disposed of by the decision 
of his Majesty, George V, to whom the matter had been 
amicably referred by Chile and the United States. The 
award of nearly $1,000,000 made to the claimants was 
promptly paid by Chile. 

The United States also facilitated the settlement of 
disputes which menaced the peace between Panama and 
Costa Rica and between Hayti and the Dominican Re- 
public. In the former case the Chief Justice of the 
United States has consented to act as arbitrator, and in 
the latter both countries, on the friendly suggestion of 
this government, have empowered commissioners to meet 








To pave the way | 


a 
| Galveston and another squadron at San Diego. The 
| mobilization was effected with great promptness. 


Later 
engagements of Mexican troops with the insurgents close 
to the frontier and the killing and wounding of American 
citizens living at Douglas, Arizona, showed the wisdom 
of the President in taking these military precautions. 
The whole proceeding was a forceful recognition of 
constituted authority in Mexico. 

In our relations with China the past year has been 
marked by the conclusion of two important international 


_ loans, one for the construction of the Hukung railways, 


at Washington and arrange the terms of submission to | 


arbitration of their boundary controversy. 
tration of the Chamizal boundary question with Mexico 
was unfortunately abortive. 

The political upheaval in Mexico caused the fear that 
40,000 or more American residents in that country might 
be assailed and that large American investments might 
be injured or destroyed. Accordingly, the President 
thought it wise to assemble an army division of full 
strength at Galveston, a brigade of infantry in Southern 
California, together with a squadron of battleships at 
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the other for the carrying out of a reform in the Chinese 
currency. The first loan is of $30,000,000, with the 
privilege of increasing the amount to $50,000,000; the 
second of $50,000,000, the United States, France and 
England participating in these loans upon equal terms. 
A new treaty was concluded with Japan, involving a 
number of important questions, such as the immigration 
of laborers and the right of Americans to hold real estate 
in Japan. The same effective measures for the restric- 
tion of immigration which had been in operation since 
1908 were ratified anew. 

The fur seal controversy, which for nearly twenty-five 
years was the source of serious friction between the 
United States and the powers bordering upon the North 
Pacific Ocean, was satisfactorily adjusted by the North 
Pacific Sealing convention, entered into between the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan and Russia on the 
ith of July last. This conservative measure, it is be- 
lieved, will result in preserving the fur seal herds of the 
North Pacific Ocean and restore them to their former 
value for the purposes of commerce. 

The fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, showed great 
progress in the development of American trade. It was 
noteworthy as marking the highest record of exports of 
American products to foreign countries, the valuation 
being in excess of $2,000,000,000, a gain of more than 
$300,000,000. 
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The Administration—In an address at the Pennsyl- 
vania Society dinner in New York last January, Presi- 
dent Taft declared that it was the right and duty of the 
United States to fortify the Panama Canal; that there 
were no treaty obligations in the way, and that he would 
bring all his influence to bear in favor of fortification. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned here that Congress 
decided between the rival claims of San Francisco and 
New Orleans, selecting San Francisco as the proper place 
for the exhibition which is to celebrate the opening of 
the great interocean waterway. 

Before the days of President Cleveland, the exercise 
of the veto power was a presidential prerogative rarely 
exercised. Several vetoes during the past year made it 
seem quite an ordinary occurrence. There was the veto 
of the joint resolution of Congress providing for the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona to Statehood; 
the veto of the wool tariff bill and the farmers’ free list 
bill, both of which the House attempted, but failed, to 
pass over the President’s disapproval. Then, in the clos- 
ing hours of the special session, came the veto of the 
cotton bill. An important measure which received the 
President’s approval was the campaign publicity bill, lim- 
iting the expenses of Congressional aspirants and requir- 
ing them to make public all pledges of political appoint- 
ments. 

Early in the year President Taft submitted to Con- 
gress the proposed reciprocity agreement with Canada, 
together with a special message urging its prompt enact- 
ment into law. When the Sixty-first Congress adjourned, 
with the measure still hanging fire, the new Congress 
was summoned and early action again earnestly request- 
ed. With the aid of Democratic votes, the reciprocity 
agreement was passed, but Canada, by the defeat of her 
Liberal Premier for reelection, declared that she was 
less anxious for reciprocity than the United States. 

In the autumn the President made an extensive tour 
through the Western States as far as the Pacific Coast, 
and was everywhere greeted with unmistakable demon- 
strations of confidence and good will. The journey cov- 
ered 15,270 miles and included 29 States. It was the 
longest trip ever undertaken by a President Mr.. Taft 
returned to the East in time to review in New York har- 
bor, on November 2, the vessels of the Atlantic fleet, as- 
sembled to demonstrate the claim of the United States 
to be classed as the second greatest naval power of the 
world. In that demonstration there were 22 first-class 
fighting ships, 20 battleships and 2 armored cruisers, with 
30,000 officers and men. 


Congress.—Amid stormy scenes in the House and 
wranglings of uncommon bitterness in the Senate, the 
Sixty-first Congress passed into history on March 4. 
In the closing hours of the dying Congress the Tariff 
Board measure was defeated and the bill for the ad- 
mission of New Mexico and Arizona met a like fate 
in the Senate. To its credit belong the ratification of 





the new treaty with Japan and the revision of the ju- 
dicial code, which is regarded as important for the rem- 
edying of the law’s delays. The new Congress, spe- 
cially convened by the President, met on April 4, with 
a Democratic House, the first in sixteen years, and with 
a Senate in which the balance of power rested with in- 
surgent Republicans, many of whom were openly op- 
posed to Administration policies. State Supreme Court 
Justice James Aloysius O’Gorman, of New York, was 
elected United States Senator, after the most protracted 
struggle over this position ever held in the Empire State. 
lor the first time a Socialist took a seat in the House. 
At the close of the special session, on August 22, the 
reciprocity agreement with Canada had been ratified, a 
new campaign publicity law enacted, and the terms pre- 
scribed on which Arizona and New Mexico could enter 
the Union. Provision, too, had been made for an en- 
larged membership of the House of Representatives, 
based on the last census. But no tariff measure was 
enacted, the efforts of the Democrats meeting with Ex- 
ecutive disapproval. 

The fall elections showed some important Republican 
gains, though the Democrats held a very fair share of 
the landslide of votes that changed the political map of 
the country in 1910. The first presidential message laid 


‘before Congress in December dealt exclusively with the 


trust question. Shortly before the recess for the Christ- 
mas holidays the President forwarded the report of the 
Tariff Board on the wool industry, with a recommenda- 
tion that the tariff rates be materially reduced. That im- 
portant measure was for a time overshadowed by diffi- 
culties with Russia over the passport question. To avoid 
possible complications in the relations between the two 
Governments, the President notified Russia that the 
treaty of 1832, because obsolete, would be terminated 
at the expiration of one year from January 1, 1912. 


The Courts.—The Supreme Court of the United States 
last March affirmed the constitutioaality of the corpora- 
tion tax provision of the tariff law of 1909, thereby as- 
suring the Government an annual income from this source 
of at least $25,000,000. Another decision in the case of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company holds the carrier 
company liable to prosecution under the Hepburn Act 
if it manages the commodity company and unites the 
operations of the two concerns. The most momentous 
decisions of the year, however, were those ordering the 
dissolution of the Standard Oil Company and the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company as “combinations in restraint of 
trade” within the meaning of the anti-trust law. In 
these two declarations Justice Harlan was the only dis- 
senting member of the Supreme Court. The end of the 
year beholds the Chicago packers, after eight long years 
of fruitless effort by the Government, brought to trial at 
last. The Interstate Commerce Commission, after almost 
a year of deliberation, handed down a decision against 
the proposed advance in rates in the Eastern and West- 
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ern railroad cases. Later, in a decision affecting freight 
rates between the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific Coast, 
it laid down the principle that in future commercial con- 
ditions, rather than the railroad traffic managers, should 
control rates in transcontinental transportation. 


Miscellaneous.—After the wreck of the Maine had 
been successfully raised by a great feat of engineering 
skill, the Vreeland board of army and navy experts ap- 
pointed to determine what caused the destruction of the 
man-of-war in 1898 reported, as did the Sampson board 
in that year, that the disaster was due to external 
causes. Dr. Wiley, chief chemist and centre of con- 
troversy in the Department of Agriculture, charged with 
the violation of a law regarding the compensation of ex- 
perts was exonerated by the President, to the confusion 
of his accusers. Secretary Ballmger was succeeded in 
the office of Secretary of the Interior by Walter Lowrey 
Fisher, of Chicago, and Jacob McGavock Dickinson in 
the office of Secretary of War by Henry Lewis Stim- 
son, of New York. Following his confession of 
wrecking the Los Angeles Times building, in which twen- 
ty-one persons lost their lives in October, 1910, James 
B. McNamara was sentenced to imprisonment for life; 
his brother, John J. McNamara, who had pleaded guilty 
to dynamiting the Llewellyn Iron Works in Los Angeles 
on Christmas Day, 1910, received the sentence of fifteen 
years in the penitentiary. During the year death 
claimed its usual toll of distinguished public men, among 
them Tom L. Johnson, four times Mayor of Cleveland, 
Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, Justice Harlan of 
the Supreme Court, Rear-Admiral Edward D. Robie, 
and United States Senator William P. Frye. 














Mexico.—On Deceinber 1, 1910, General Porfirio Diaz 
pronounced for the sixth time the affirmation enjoined 
by law upon the citizen who becomes ‘Constitutional 
President of the United Mexican States.” Less than a 
fortnight before, the secret police had unearthed a politi- 
cal plot in Puebla, where a certain Aquiles Cerdan was 
besieged in his house and eventually slain. It was the 
first revolutionary outbreak in thirty years, and there- 
fore wore an air of novelty. Foreign consuls displayed 
the flags of their respective countries ; business was sus- 
pended; houses were barricaded; and revolution-proof 
shutters were brought up from the cellars or down from 
the attics. But the excitement soon died out and “Por- 
firian peace” seemed restored. Diaz had been so firmly 
seated since 1876 that Cerdan and a handful of enthu- 
siasts could not unhorse him. The Puebla affair, which 
seemed to be little more than a firecracker demonstration 
against Diaz, turned out to be the first rumble of the 
storm which drove him a fugitive from his office and 
country. Hostilities followed the course customary in 
Latin-America. Francisco Indalecio Madero, who had 
offered himself as an opposition candidate against Diaz, 
began active military operations on the north, and 





various citizens of local renown at widely separated 
points “pronounced” in favor of the revolution. At the 
outset, the United States Government affected an air of 
stern neutrality, which was far from being shared by 
Americans on the border, who gave all possible aid and 
comfort to the Maderists. Even a small cannon, which 
was on exhibition in El Paso, Texas, as a relic of civil 
war days, was tied to an automobile and dragged across 
the river, where it was used effectively against the Diaz 
forces. Believing that American lives and property were 
endangered, President Taft mobilized twenty thousand 
troops on the Rio Grande, for intervention in case of 
necessity. At the same time, American cruisers were or- 
dered to Mexican ports. Both these moves were de- 
clared at the time to be merely a part of army and navy 
maneuvers ; but the declaration deceived nobody. On the 
earnest representations of the Mexican Ambassador at 
Washington, the order to the fleet was countermanded. 
President Diaz then proclaimed martial law, which, in 
Mexico, means Draconian severity and few or no 
prisoners. The situation was made more complicated by 
an independent revolutionary attempt under Socialistic 
auspices, the leader being one Flores Magon. His watch- 
word was “Land and Liberty,’ while Madero clung to 
“Free Ballots and No Reelection.”” On March 24, the 
Diaz cabinet resigned in a body. On April 1 Diaz ad- 
dressed the Congress at its opening session and spoke of 
various reforms which he contemplated. Shortly after- 
ward rioting took place in the capital and the national 
palace was stoned while the President was holding a 
levee. On May 25, thirty-four years and six months 
after his triumphal entry into the city, Diaz resigned, 
leaving Francisco L. de la Barra as Provisional Presi- 
dent. On the following morning, before daybreak, the 
ex-dictator slipped away in a special train to Veracruz, 
whence he sailed for Europe. At a special election held 
in October, Madero electors were successful, as was to 
be expected. Although there were frauds and duress in 
a few States, it was considered the fairest election ever 
held in the country. Madero’s inauguration on Novem- 
ber 6 did not bring public peace. He had virtually 
forced his own candidate, J. M. Pino Suarez, on the 
country for the office of vice-president, thus following 
the tactics that were chiefly responsible for the overthrow 
of Diaz; and the people, who have tasted liberty, have 
developed a critical taste. Plots and uprisings have suc- 
ceeded each other in bewildering confusion, and the end 
is not yet. 

Taking heart from the general outcry against despot- 
ism, the Catholics, who consider themselves two-thirds 
of the population, formed in May a National Catholic 
party, for the furtherance of their political well-being. 
With the exception of one point, the tenure of office 
of judges, Madero accepted their platform and received 
their support at the polls. Until this year, Catholics, as 
such, had taken no part in politics since the days of 
Archduke Maximilian, over forty years ago. 
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Central America.—Nicaragua and Honduras have 
spent the year in a state of political effervescence with 
frequent changes of officials ; Guatemala is still groaning 
under the dictatorship of Estrada Cabrera; only in Sal- 
vador and Costa h’ca has public peace prevailed. There 
has been renewed agitation for a union of the five in- 
dependent republics, such as was formed on July 1, 1823, 
when, as “The United Provinces of Central America,” 
they bespoke a confederation of all American republics, 
and first launched the idea of a Pan-American Union. 
The project now seems to spring from Guatemala’s Presi- 
dent, who aims at extending his arbitrary sway, as did 
some of his predecessors. The other republics hold back 
through fear of being swallowed up by Guatemala, which 
is the most important of the five. 





South America.—Outside of Paraguay, which has 
been a prey to revolutionary excesses, and Uruguay, 
where the odious Batlle y Orddfiez is playing the tyrant 
in the President’s chair, general peace has prevailed, al- 
though war has been imminent over disputed boundaries 
between Colombia and her neighbors, and between Chile 
and Peru. Argentina has had trouble with anarchists 
in her chief city and with American highwaymen in her 
territory of Chubut.———The good relations between 
Brazil and the Holy See were disturbed by the energetic 
protest of the internuncio against the Government's 
seizure of certain religious houses as having escheated to 
the State; but the courts have yet to pass on the ques- 
tion, which may thus be amicably settled. 





Canada.—Having entered into an agreement for 


limited reciprocity with the United States, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier asked Parliament to confirm it. Mr. Borden, 
the Conservative leader, maintained that on so important 
a matter the people should be consulted, and urged a 
dissolution for that purpose. At first Sir Wilfrid re- 
fused, but as Mr. Borden would not permit public busi- 
ness to be proceeded with in Parliament, he was at last 
obliged to consent. The elections resulted in his defeat 
and the taking of office by Mr. Borden. The Conserva- 
tive position was, that Canada had prospered exceed- 
ingly under the present tariff, and that reciprocity would 
so loosen the ties with the British Empire and draw 
Canada to the United States, as to make annexation in- 
evitable. Reciprocity was not the only issue in the elec- 
tions. The Nationalists of Quebec were more interested 
in the navy Sir Wilfrid had imposed upon the coun- 
try, which they contended was useless and expensive, 
and represented a policy which would involve Canada in 
the wars of Great Britain. On the first two points they 
were certainly right ; as regards the third, many hold that 
Sir Wilfrid’s ideas were very different. Although the 


elections are said to have turned in favor of the Con- 
servatives, at least twenty of these from Quebec are 
Nationalists and can defeat the Ministry, or at least 
make it impossible for them to continue in office. 


On 





the other hand, the Conservatives of Ontario are as 
hostile to the Nationalists as to the Liberals, even more 
so. Just at present there is a truce between these two 
wings of the majority, but mutterings are heard on both 
sides that bode ill for the new Government. The 
Nationalists have gaified their point regarding the navy. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s policy has been abandoned, and 
there is to be a referendum as to whether Canada is to 
contribute to the Imperial navy, and if so, how? 

The Imperial Conference was held in London during 
the summer. Sir Wilfrid Laurier showed himself very 
indifferent. At first he was disinclined to attend it. In 
this, however, he yielded to pressure; but he was the 
leader of what may be called the anti-imperialist element. 

The Hébert marriage case caused much trouble dur- 
ing the year. Hébert had attempted marriage with a 
Miss Clouatre before a Protestant minister within the 
Province of Quebec. As the Quebec code recognizes the 
impediments which any religious body may put to the 
marriage of its members, the superior court declared 
the nullity of this marriage on being certified that the 
ecclesiastical court had determined it to be so under the 
impediments established by the Catholic Church. Im- 
mediately the Protestants assumed that this was an effect 
of the “Ne Temere” decree, and led by Bishop Farthing of 
Montreal, began a senseless fight against it. They are 
demanding, under the pretext of a common marriage 
law for all Canada what the most able lawyers deem a 
violation of the Federal Constitution and of the rights 
of the Province of Quebec, and also penalties against any 
who shall say that a marriage, legal under the civil law, 
is invalid by ecclesiastical law. Moreover, they are push- 
ing the Hébert case in the courts, as not all judges are 
agreed as to whether this particular case comes under 
the provisions of the Quebec code, and it will eventually 
reach the Privy Council in England. 

The bi-lingual schools, %. e¢., the schools attended by 
French-Canadians in which teaching is carried on in 
both English and French, have been attacked in Ontario 
and Manitoba. The plea is that English is the language 
of the country, as it is the language of the Empire, and 
other languages can only be tolerated, that French 
children must learn English, and that they cannot do so 
unless in schools where English is used exclusively. 
The first assertion is utterly false. English is not the 
language of India, it is not that of even the little island 
of Mauritius. In the greater part of South Africa the 
pretended condition is reversed, the semi-barbarous lan- 
guage of the Boers is that of the country, and it is Eng- 
lish that is barely tolerated. French is the language of 
a large part of Canada and it has the rights not only of 
race, but also of priority. Secondly, the French are 
most anxious to have their children learn English, pro- 
vided they have not to sacrifice their native tongue; and, 
as a matter of fact, the number of French-Canadians 
speaking both languages is growing constantly. An at- 
tempt to make it a vital question in the provincial elec- 
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tions of Ontario failed through the prudence of the 
leaders on both sides. Colonel Hughes, Minister of 
Militia in the Federal Cabinet, seems inclined to intro- 
duce it into Federal politics. 

The harvest in the western provinces was abundant 
this year, though owing to a wet, cold summer, it fell 
short of expectations. Its quality was, moreover, ex- 
<eedingly poor. The greater part of the wheat did not 
pass No. 3 grade. 

The Duke of Connaught succeeded Earl Grey as Gov- 
ernor-General. He was received with much enthusiasm 
and many demonstrations of loyalty. 

The census was a disappointment. A population of 
at least 8 millions was reckoned on, but the returns 
showed only 7 millions. The conclusion is that the 
Canadian immigration to the United States still con- 
tinues, and that a large number of immigrants from 
Europe cross the border. 


Great Britain—The new Parliament met in January 
with Liberals and Conservatives equal in numbers and 
the balance of power in the hands of the Irish party. 
The Parliament Bill was pushed through the Commons, 
the chief interest being centred in the question whether 
the Prime Minister could create the peers necessary to 
pass it in the House of Lords. Divisions in the Cabinet 
on this matter were reported; but doubts were solved 
when, before the Lords took up the Bill, Mr. Asquith 
wrote a brief note to Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour 
saying that it must pass as it had left the Commons, 
otherwise enough peers would be created to ensure such 
a passage, that is to say, some five hundred. The Con- 
servatives were divided. Balfour and Lansdowne 
wished their followers in the Lords to let the Bill pass 
and thus avoid the wholesale creation. Lord Halsbury, 
with the more vigorous Conservatives, preferred to throw 
it out and let the Government do its worst. The Bill 
passed at last with the aid of some forty Conservative 
peers. The National Insurance Bill to provide 
against sickness and unemployment was introduced. Its 
main principle was obligatory contributions, the employed 
paying about five-ninths, employers and Government pro- 
viding the rest. As time passed many features were 
found objectionable. Nevertheless, in the autumn session 
it was forced through the Commons on a time-table. The 
Lords let it pass on the plea that they were given no 
time to consider it. Meanwhile, its unpopularity grew 
and lost three by-elections for the Government, reduced 
in a fourth its majority from 2,040 to 986, and increased 
in another a Conservative majority of some 1,600 by 
400 votes. Mr. Asquith announced his intention of 
carrying a Manhood Suffrage Bill in this Parliament, 
also the Home Rule Bill with all the means at his 
disposal. 

The militant Conservatives had long been dissatified 
with Mr. Balfour, apart from his policy in the Parlia- 
ment Bill. They saw him half-hearted on Tariff Reform 











and disapproved of the Referendum he had introduced 
into the question. His personality alone kept them from 
open rebellion. The day after Mr. Asquith announced 
the Manhood Suffrage Bill, Mr. Balfour suddenly re- 
signed the leadership. Mr. Walter Long, representing 
his policy, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain that of the 
malcontents, were unable to unite the party, so they pro- 
cured the choice of Mr. Bonar Law as leader. 

After a period of quiescence the women agitating for 
the suffrage compelled Mr. Asquith to receive a deputa- 
tion, which demanded that the Manhood Suffrage Bill 
should include woman also. He replied that the Gov- 
ernment would not grant this, but that it would not 
oppose an amendment to that effect in Parliament. 
Whereupon he was mobbed at a non-political meeting 
by a band of women; and they next attempted to break 
the law by marching to Parliament, breaking windows 
on their route. They were intercepted by the police 
and a riot ensued. Over 200 women, some of high 
station, were arrested. The Government, to their dis- 
pleasure, is dealing leniently with them, to avoid the 
fiasco of the prosecutions of last year. 

Labor troubles have been continuous throughout the 
year. The Welsh colliery strike continued through the 
greater part of it, but was at last settled temporarily. 
There were strikes and lockouts in the cotton and ship- 
building trades, and a seamen’s strike, which did not 
prove so formidable as had been anticipated, as the 
companies were quick to yield. A carters’ strike broke 
out in London, which soon became serious. The dockers 
in London, Liverpool and other ports joined them and 
a general railway strike was ordered. Though not car- 
ried out completely, it was sufficient to disorganize the 
provisioning of the cities for a day or two, when the 
Government interfered, sending warships to protect the 
shipping in Liverpool, and troops to protect the railways 
in their work, while the carters who worked were 
guarded by police and soldiers. These measures and the 
appointing of a Royal Commission to examine into the 
grievances of the railway men stopped disorder, which 
in several places had caused loss of life. The difficulties 
are not settled. The recognition of the unions is still 
the point at issue, which employers will not grant. A 
general coal strike is threatened for the new year, and 
the cotton spinners, on account of a strike against the 
employment of non-union hands, have ordered a lock- 
out in North and Northwestern Lancashire, which will 
affect 160,000 hands. 

During the summer Germany and France quarreled 
over Morocco. According to the entente, concluded a 
few years ago, England was bound to stand by the latter. 
How far it would do so was Germany’s problem. The 
Government had asked Germany for explanations of its 
designs, which were not granted. Suddenly Germany 
sent a cruiser to Agadir on the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco. The Government took for granted that it in- 
tended to seize that port and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, speaking at a city banquet, declared that this 
would be a casus belli. War was very near. The North 
Sea fleet was prepared for action, and measures were 
taken to carry out the pledge given to France to send 
150,000 troops to its assistance in case of hostilities. 
Negotiations between France and Germany settled the 
question, and it then appeared that the fleet had been 
unprepared for war. Coal was lacking; the naval bases 
were unguarded; the ships’ complements in many cases 
were deficient; the fleet was divided and only 16 ships 
could have met a sudden attack of 17 German vessels. 
When Parliament met in autumn it found that Mr. Mc- 
Kenna had been replaced at the Admiralty by Winston 
Churchill, and soon it was announced that the naval 
lords, with the exception of one, had been replaced by 
others. This caused an agitation for a full parliamentary 
control of foreign affairs, which came, however, to noth- 
ing. The Foreign Secretary, in explaining what had 
occurred, expressed great desire for peace with Ger- 
many. Still there is talk of a loan of 150 millions to 
strengthen the fleet, and England and Germany arrest 
and send to prison spies, thus keeping up the popular 
antagonism. 

The year closed with the King’s visit to India to be 
proclaimed Emperor in a great Durbar at Delhi. Sev- 
eral fires broke out in the Durbar camp, which cannot 
be thought altogether accidental. The anxiety for his 
safety was very great, and two or three false reports of 
his were circulated. The Durbar was 
marred by the studied insolence of the Gaekwar of 
Jaroda, which if unchastized may have very serious 
consequences. The King-Emperor announced that the 
capital is to be transferred from Calcutta to Delhi, the 
This has been received with strong 


assassination 


old Mogul capital. 
misgivings by many experienced in Indian affairs. 


Ireland.—The year opened with a large Home Rule 
majority in the British Parliament, and the destruction of 
the veto power of the Lords, which soon followed, re- 
moved what was believed the only serious obstacle to 
Home Rule. The Insurance Bill was the only large 
measure that stood in the way, and the serious difficulties 
that this scheme presented from the Irish viewpoint have 
been successfully surmounted. Ireland has Insurance 
Commissioners of its own and a separate fund; owing 
to the healthier condition of her rural population, the 
Medical clause is eliminated and she pays 20 per cent. 
less than the English rates; the rate of contribution is 
graduated downward with the wage, and employees earn- 
ing less than forty cents per day receive the advantages 
of the Bill without contribution. The general position of 
Home Rule has improved steadily in Ireland. The 
Orange threats of revolt have not been taken seriously ; 
Mr. Sloan, leader of the Orange Democrats, who con- 
stitute a large portion of the Ulster workingmen, has 
told his constituents that self-government will mean their 
emancipation from the dominance of a narrow and sel- 








fish clique; Lord Pirrie convened a Home Rule meeting 
of the leading manufacturers and business men of Ulster, 
and challenged his opponents to name any one of equal 
industrial prominence on their side; the anti-Catholic cry 
has been discountenanced by the Unionist leaders in Eng- 
land; numerous Irish Protestants of note have borne tes- 
timony to the absence of religious intolerance in Ireland 
except where Protestants are in control, and within the 
year a large number of influential Unionists have declared 
for Home Rule. The only aspect of the question now 
seriously discussed is the nature of the coming Bill, and 
chiefly its financial provisions. Mr. Asquith has declared 
that it will confer “full self-government” in all purely 
Irish affairs by an elective Parliament with an Executive 
responsible to it ; that it will be introduced in March, and 
that the Government will use all its powers to have it 
enacted within the life of the present Parliament. Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. Redmond have stated 
that the financial clauses will be satisfactory to Ireland, 
but so far there has been no authoritative declaration of 
their specific nature. 

The demand has grown insistent in the Nationalist or- 
gans and public bodies that the new Parliament shall 
have control of all Irish taxation, and particularly of 
Customs and Excise, which amount to four-fifths of the 
whole. Mr. Erskine Childers has just brought out a book 
showing that without fiscal autonomy Home Rule would 
be meaningless, and worthless to both countries, and the 
Government committee of inquiry is said to have re- 
ported substantially in its favor. It is also insisted that 
“full self-government” must include control of the Post 
Office and Postal Savings Bank, which have much to do 
with Irish business and the investment of millions of Irish 
money. One of the outcomes of the acquisition of the 
land by the people is the growth of Technical Schools. 
The Dublin Municipal Technical Schools had an attend- 
ance during the year of 5,000 students, over 600 of whom 
won first-class certificates in public examinations. At the 
opening of a new Technical Institute in Limerick by the 
city authorities, Bishop O’Dwyer said the people had be- 
gun to take advantage of their new opportunities and, 
without Government aid, were erecting and supporting 
technical schools which would link the literary institu- 
tions to the actual business of life, and in teaching youths 
how to do things, rather than to theorize, would train 
them for Ireland’s needs, not for foreign countries, and 
show them how to earn a fuller livelihood at home. The 
National University nearly doubled its students in 1911, 
and has been well supported by the County Councils in 
grants for scholarships. The Government, however, has 
financed it poorly, and so far failed to make the addi- 
tional advances it had promised for building purposes. 
A similar stinginess obtains in the administration of in- 
termediate and primary education. 

The temperance movement is thoroughly organized in 
schools, colleges and societies, and there is scarcely a par- 
ish where the “Boy Pioneers” have not been established, 
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with the result that the drink bill and criminal offences 
have notably decreased. Another movement that has 
arisen during the year and spread through the country 
is the crusade against evil literature. The Limerick Vigi- 
lance Committee effectively purged Limerick of the im- 
moral newspapers imported from London, and most 
other towns have followed her example. Cardinal 
Logue has declared that the Irish people were never more 
Catholic than to-day, and that, having sacrificed national 
freedom to keep the Faith, they will not lose it when 
freedom is attained. ‘The brighter days that are now 
dawning must come with the unclouded light of God’s 
blessing brightening our morning, flashing on our noon- 
tide and shedding on our evening the glow of peace.” 








France.—At the beginning of the year the proposed 
Government School Bill was a source of worry to Cath- 
olics. Its author, Steeg, is the son of a Protestant minis- 
ter, and his associates, Doumergue, Faure and Buisson are 
Huguenots. Among other rulings it declared that to 
withdraw children from school, or to use influence for 
that end, was an offence punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment.——The strike of railroad employees continued 
over from the preceding year. The method employed to 
suspend traffic was to change the tickets on freight cars, 
thus creating inextricable confusion. The war in 
Morocco, which has been going on for six years, shows 
no sign of being ended. In January, the scientific 
world was in a commotion over the competition of M. 
Branly and Mme. Curie, for a seat in the Institut de 
France. M. Branly was chosen. In the educational war, 
Cardinal Lucgon, the Archbishop of Rouen, was fined 
500 francs for protesting against the kind of education 
given in the schools of France. In the political world 
Briand, who was still Prime Minister, cleverly evaded 
a collision with the General Confederation of Labor and 
secured a new lease of power by deciding that they as a 
body were not responsible for the destruction of prop- 
erty in the railroad strikes, but that the guilt was to be laid 
on fifteen or twenty of the violent members of the asso- 
ciations. This ruling evoked cheers from the House, 
but perhaps Briand’s recent escape from the bullet of the 
lunatic Jizolme, who fired at him in open Parliament, 
made the members refrain for the moment from throw- 
ing him out of office. About this time a proposition was 
made to strengthen the French army by incorporating in 
it 70,000 savage blacks from Senegal, but no action was 
taken. The champagne riots which now broke out 
were a protest against the neglect of local vineyards and 
the importation of cheap foreign wines. At the same time 
the ever-growing abuse of alcoholic beverages was giving 
great concern to the legislators. The fall of Briand 
was the sensation at the end of February, and the ex- 
traordinary allegation brought against him was that he 
was not severe enough in his dealings with churchmen, 
whereas prison and death were all that he failed to in- 
flict on his victims. Monis succeeded Briand, and his 




















first act was to startle the whole of Europe ‘by naming 
as Minister of Marine the famous Delcassé, who had 
some years before nearly embroiled France and Germany 
in war. Then sinister reports began to come in about 
the restlessness of the Moors in Morocco. The publica- 
tion of the letters of Waldeck-Rousseau caused a 
sensation about this time, but they suddenly ceased to 
appear. Enough, however, had been revealed to ruin 
his reputation. The solemn and imposing statesman was 
found to have been timid, hesitating and irresolute, his 
inability to make up his mind being increased by the in- 
firmities characteristic of his profession. In the month 
of March the financial result of the confiscation of re- 
ligious property in France was announced. Waldeck- 
Rousseau had promised to pay into the exchequer one 
thousand million of francs; but only thirty million francs, 
i. e., six million dollars, were received. As an offset 
to the calamities suffered by the Church, the beatification 
was announced of Jean Robert Lammenais, the brother 
of the famous Lammenais, who had brought such sor- 
row to the household of the Faith eighty years before. 
——At the beginning of April rumors were heard about 
the purpose of the Government to send at least 30,000 
troops to keep Morocco tranquil, although the dis- 
turbance at home in the champagne district had neces- 
sitated the summoning of 13,000 soldiers to quell the 
riots. The action of the Government in determining 
which was a champagne district and which was not, only 
made the rebellion more pronounced. By the middle of 
the month French troops were hurrying towards Fez to 
relieve Mulai Hafid, who was cooped up in that city by 
his rebellious subjects. This military activity was at the 
same time a cause of alarm to the Powers of Europe, 
Germany especially being very much concerned about 
it. It was not until April 30 that the relief column ar- 
rived in the beleagured town. Happily, May Day, which 
had now arrived, passed by in Paris without disturbance ; 
the presence of 20,000 or 30,000 troops ensuring peace, 
though the disorders among the vinegrowers were still 
going on. When the French, under Mangin, reached 
Fez, the rebels assailed the city. Meantime, Germany 
had warned France that the permanent occupation of 
the place might have serious international consequences. 
To add to the troubles of the nation the Prime Minister, 
M. Monis, was seriously injured on May 21 at an aviation 
meet, and M. Berteaux, the Minister of War, was not only 
instantly killed, but shockingly mangled. In spite of the 
domestic and foreign troubles of the nation, the Cabinet 
met on May 24, and resolved upon the most drastic 
measures against Catholics in the matter of education. 
The riots at Epernay were still unsuppressed and the 
fighting in Morocco continued late into June. At one 
time there were 30,000 French soldiers in Morocco 
fighting for Mulai Hafid, their former enemy. At the 
beginning of June Spain began sending troops into 
Morocco—a proceeding which would surely cause com- 
plications, especially as France was unable to formulate 
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any policy because of the continued incapacity of the 
Prime Minister, who was still lingering between life 
and death. After a while the miserable Cabinet which 
he had formed, went to pieces in consequence of a 
speech made by the new Minster of War, General 
Goiran. On June 28, after the resignation of Monis, 
who during his short and inglorious Premiership had 
closed a great number of religious institutions, most of 
them humble and inconspicuous, M. Caillaux formed a 
new Cabinet. Besides the other troubles, the question of 
Proportional Representation in the method of voting 
presented itself for solution. The Spanish problem was 
meantime growing more and more menacing in 
Morocco, when a new phase suddenly presented itself 
by the action of Germany in sending the warship 
Panther to Agadir, and the number of Spanish soldiers 
in Morocco was also constantly increasing, but no gov- 
ernment action could be taken, as Parliament adjourned 
in the midst of all these complications. Germany was, 
meantime, incessantly pressing her claims, and it began 
to be rumored that she was going to demand a large 
part of the French Congo for relinquishing her claims 
on Morocco. To settle the question conferences were 
held in Berlin by Cambon and _ Kiderlen-Waechter, 
Meantime 


representing their respective governments. 
the French troops were endeavoring to subdue the Moors, 
while the police in France had their hands full in deal- 
ing with the bread rioters. To provide for eventualities 
$280,000,000 were voted by the Government to develop 
the navy. Sabotage on the railways was rampant and 
the country was excited about the theft of “Mona Lisa” 
from the Louvre, as it suggested official corruption and 
neglect. On September 26, in the early morning, La 
Liberté, among the best ships in the navy, blew up in the 
harbor of Toulon. Treachery was suspected, but after 
long investigations the disaster was ascribed to the dan- 
gerous character of the powder stored in that and other 
ships. On the next day it was announced that Germany 
and France had come to an agreement on the Morocco 
question ———-On October 10 the famous Pontifical 
Zouave General de Charette, died at Basse-Motte, near 
St. Malo, in Brittany, at the age of 80. On November 
24 the secret treaty between France and England was 
made public, and it appeared that they had agreed to 
give each other a free hand in Morocco and Egypt, re- 
spectively. Germany was aroused by this pact and 
speeches by Lloyd George and Sir Edward Grey were 
immediately made, announcing that England and France 
intended to stand by the treaty they had made. 

As the year draws to a close we find the whole country 
condemning the cession of the Congo, with an added 
irritation on account of the secret treaty. Caillaux added 
to the popular discontent by his hectoring message to 
King Alfonso, with regard to the territory occupied by 
the Spaniards in Africa, but he was promptly rebuffed 
by the young King. The confessed ignorance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, de Selves, with regard to 





what was going on in his own Department, added an- 
other subject of alarm to those already existing and made 
it appear as if the Ministry of Caillaux was soon to 
imitate so many of its predecessors by dying in- 
gloriously. To sum up, the history of France during the 
last months has been a record of tyrannical government, 
graft and anarchy. According to the famous Prefect of 
Police, Lepine, who aspired for a time to senatorial 
honors, the courts are gagged, religion is persecuted, the 
army is swayed by politics, the population is declining, 
the accidents in the navy are causing consternation 
everywhere, the host of office-holders is assuming 
gigantic proportions, the leaders in the government are 
shamefully incompetent, the country’s external policy is 
a mockery, the railroads are in a state of collapse, in a 
word, all along the line nothing hopeful or bright is 
seen on the horizon except in the Church, where many 
signs of activity afford hope of repairing much of the 
evil that it has suffered in the past year. The renewal 
of religion in Paris is most remarkable, but little has 
been effected in the country districts. 


Belgium.—The year opened with a declaration of 
peace between the conflicting sections of the Catholic 
parties. The Venerable ex-Minister Woeste, whose op- 
position to Schollaert gave rise to serious apprehensions, 
declared that he was at one with all his parliamentary 
associates. Unfortunately this concord was_ rudely 
broken later on. The question of language was another 
source of worry, and the trouble became more acute 
with every succeeding month. Meantime, however, the 
criticisms of the English press upon the administration 
of the Congo ceased to be severe. Strikes broke out 
towards the end of February, but were soon settled. On 
the language question public sentiment finally agreed 
about the beginning of April to have a Flemish Univer- 
sity of Ghent and a French one at Liége, so as to satisfy 
both Flemings and Walloons, but Schollaert’s School Bill 
at this time began to make all other interests of minor 
importance by the opposition it aroused. Its peculiar 
feature viz.: the bon scolaire, which enabled parents to 
select whatever school they preferred, excited the wrath 
of the Liberals. Failing to pass the Bill, Schollaert re- 
signed his portfolio on June 8, and his place was taken 
by the Baron de Broqueville. The defeat of the Ministry 
was attributed largely to the attitude of ex-Minister 
Woeste. On August 15 a great Liberal-Socialist 
manifestation was held at Brussels. Representatives 
arrived from every part of Belgium, and to leave them 
no grounds of complaint the authorities multiplied the 
railroad communications, so as to’ enable the great 
throngs to reach their destination. On August 27, a 
counter demonstration of Catholics was held at Louvain. 
Great hopes were placed on the October communal 
elections, but the result was merely that the small towns 
and the country districts remained Catholic, and just as 
before the large centres continued Liberal. However, 
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great gains were made in the numbers polled by the 
Catholics, even where they failed to elect their candidates. 
These elections were virtually the concluding events of 
importance in the history of Belgium during the year 
1911. 


Italy.—The celebration of the fortieth anniversary ot 
the Piedmontese occupation of Rome, and the fiftieth 
of the formation of United Italy, gave political color 
and significance to almost the whole of 1911. The prin- 
cipal means employed to attract the attention of the 
world was the Exposition, which, however, proved to be 
a failure. Connected with it was the inauguration of a 
colossal monument in honor of Victor Emmanuel, at the 
unveiling of which the Republicans and Socialists re- 
fused to assist because Garibaldi and Mazzini were 
ignored, and also because royalty had no meaning except 
an offensive one to Republicans and Socialists. Cath- 
olics, of course, kept aloof because the celebration was 
anti-papal. Very inopportunely on the day after the 
formal opening of the Exposition, namely, on March 19, 
the Luzzati Cabinet fell, and one week afterward, 
Giolitti, one of Italy’s perpetually recurrent ministers, 
succeeded in forming a Government, which the 
prominent Socialist, Bisolati, was invited to enter, but 
for one reason or another he declined. It is possible 
that fear of the Socialists of Italy deterred the prin- 
cipal crowned heads of Europe from presenting them- 
selves at the Exposition. They merely sent representa- 
tives. During the greater part of the year the 
Camorrist trial attracted more attention than the great 
civic festival, as did also the case of the Jesuit, Brica- 
relli, who cited to court Verdesi, an apostate priest, 
for accusing Bricarelli with having violated the secret 
of the confessional. Verdesi was condemned to prison 
and to pay the costs of the trial. With the ap- 
proach of August the cholera broke out, and only after 
considerable ravages in various parts of Italy was finally 
checked. 

Towards the end of September, when everyone was 
expecting the long heralded Peace Congress, which was 
to be the concluding triumph of the Exposition, announce- 
ment was made that it would not be held, but that in- 
stead of celebrating peace a war was to be begun. To the 
consternation of some countries of the world, but with 
the approval of France and England, war was pro- 
claimed against Turkey, and twenty-four hours after- 
wards war ships were hurrying to Africa to bombard the 
city of Tripoli. The cannonading began on October 3, 
and two days afterwards the Italian soldiers landed and 
occupied the city. Fighting has been going on ever since, 
with alternate success for each side, but on account of 
a rigid censorship and the exclusion of newspaper cor- 
respondents from the scene of operations no exact de- 
tails have yet been published. After three months’ 
fighting the invaders have made very little progress 
beyond the city. At present there are 80,000 Italian 











soldiers in Africa, and the number is constantly growing. 
On December 18 it was announced that England, making 
use of its protectorate of Egypt, had occupied the port 
of Akaba, which is regarded of great importance as a 
naval station. Naturally Italy is incensed and remon- 
strated, but without effect. A few days later came the 
news that France also had taken possession of an oasis, 
on the pretext of protecting its possessions. 

Through all this ferment of war and politics the Vati- 
can continues its work. Spain’s Prime Miainister, 
Canalejas, who appeared to be eager to break off nego- 
tiations with the Pope, taking as his plea the necessity 
of restricting the religious orders, has not done so. 
Mayor Nathan continues his abuse of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and going further than the mayor, a madman, or 
one officially declared to be such, attempted to murder 
Mgr. Orzucci, the first priest he met in St. Peter’s, his 
primary intention being, he averred, to kill the Pope. 
On June 11 the Holy Father issued his letter encourag- 
ing the movement for a world-wide peace-—-—Ameri- 
can Methodists were conspicuous in the celebration of 
the breach of the Porta Pia in September, and assisted 
the Hebrew Mayor of the city in his denunciation of the 
Pope. When the war broke out the Sovereign Pontiff 
refrained absolutely from giving it any approval, though 
some prominent ecclesiastics regarded it as another 
struggle of the Cross and the Crescent. In a very un- 
expected and unusual way the ecclesiastical history of 
the year ends with the splendid ceremonies incidental to 
the conferring the insignia of the cardinalate on nineteen 
representatives of the Church in Europe and America. 








Spain.—“Playing with fire” .s the proper way to 
characterize the conduct of Senor Canalejas, President 
of the Council, in coquetting with the lawless elements 
in Spain. Anxious to retain the premiership and know- 
ing that the Catholics would stand almost anything, he 
aimed at strengthening his position by cultivating the 
friendship of the radicals. This would do him little 


‘good if the Catholics could do more than agree to dis- 


agree among themselves. Even he was startled, how- 
ever, by the mutiny in the navy and by the attempt to 
precipitate a nationwide strike, which was but a mask 
for revolution. The energy that he displayed in putting 
down the malcontents who displayed: their usual tactics 
of murder and arson, went far towards winning back 
for him the respect and confidence which he had seemingly 
forfeited. Enlightened by the fires of their burn- 
ing churches and aroused from their lethargy by the 
scourge of brutal assaults on unprotected citizens, the 
Catholics sunk their differences and united for the 
autumn local elections, the result being that every large 
city in Spain was wrested from radical control or saved 
from it. May the Spaniards take the lesson to heart! 
Spanish diplemacy has apparently lost to France in 
the Morocco question, where Spain’s longstanding in- 
terests have suffered from French power, if not right. 
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On Decem- 
ber 12, the Queen gave birth to a second daughter, who 





was named Cristina. 


Portugal.—<As far as news is permitted to leak out, the 
Arrests, imprisonments and 
In their attempts 


country is in a turmoil. 
confiscations are the order of the day. 
to destroy the so-called republic, the anarchists have met 
with conspicuous failure, owing in part to the vigilance 
of the Spanish authorities in preserving neutrality, but 
chiefly to the indifference of the Portuguese themselves. 
This leads an outsider to think that if the republic is 
bad, it is quite like the monarchy; for the people do not 
choose either in preference to the other. The Gov- 
ernment is now bent on convicting the Patriarch of Lis- 
bon, Mer. Mendes Bello, of complicity in a monarchist 
plot. This would mean imprisonment for some years, 
followed by exile in Africa for a longer term. De- 
spite the rigorous Separation Law, the British Govern- 
ment insisted that its subjects in Portugal should be 
tolerated as before. The Protestants, therefore, are per- 
mitted to hold evening services, whereas Catholics must 
close their churches at sunset. While Portuguese clerics 
are forbidden to appear in public in their soutanes, 
British subjects in the English College at Lisbon for the 
education of priests go about in them as before, thanks 








to the British Government. 

Germany.—The population of the German Empire, 
according to the official estimate published towards the 
middle of the past year, was 64,551,000, which indicated 
a growth of 856,000 during the preceding year. Of this 
population more than twenty-three millions are Catholic. 
A constant and vigorous activity has characterized the 
Church. The Catholic labor organizations and the great 
Volksverein, with its countless social interests, have been 
mighty factors in her career of progress. The militant 
Centre has battled constantly and bravely against the 
combined attacks of Liberals and Socialists, who, in 


spite of their mutual animosities, are united in their com-* 


mon hatred of the Church. The high cost of living, of 
which Socialists made capital without ever striving in 
the least to alleviate it, was calumniously attributed by 
them to the Catholic champions. Yet it was the Centre 
which had devoted itself most perseveringly to the in- 
terests of the people. The crowning glory, however, of 
the Church in Germany during the past year was the 
fifty-eighth Catholic Congress, held at Mainz in honor 
of the Ketteler centenary. The entire city joined in the 
festivities, while fifty thousand representatives poured 
in from all parts of the Empire to give to the Protestant 
world a demonstration of Catholic loyalty. National 





events of importance were the celebration, on January 
18, of the fortieth anniversary of the proclamation of 
the German Empire; the concession to Alsace and 
Lorraine of three votes in the Bundesrath and the ac- 
ceptance of their new constitution; the erection of the 





Steuben memorial, “dedicated to the German Emperor 
and the German people by the Congress of the United 
States”; the great military maneuvers representing the 
invasion of a foreign army and its march upon Berlin; 
and lastly the signal advances made towards securing 
speed, safety and utility for the great passenger air- 
ships of the Zeppelin type, and the military “cruisers” 
modeled upon the same plan.——Politically, the most 
momentous happening of the year was the sending of 
the Panther to Agadir for the protection of German in- 
terests. This act was accompanied by an explanation to 
the Powers assuring them that Germany had no inten- 
tion of acquiring territorial possessions in Morocco. At 
the same time it was made plain that she looked upon 
the continued occupation of Fez by France as a viola- 
tion of the Algeciras compact. England had ceded to 
France the right of a “peaceful penetration” of Morocco, 
to be carried on without English interference, in return 
for concessions made to her in Egypt. Germany de- 
manded a similar compensation, since by the Algeciras 
treaty she likewise was to be consulted in the grant of 
so important a privilege. The right of peacefully ac- 
quiring political supremacy or its equivalent over 
Morocco, without competition on the part of Germany, 
was the advantage for which after months of official 
bartering France at last yielded to the German nation 
250,000 square kilometers of land in the Northern 
Congo and sufficient mileage along the Congo river for 
the establishment of German trading stations. In 
Morocco itself Germany was to have full freedom for 
commercial and industrial expansion. The sudden 
interference of England, by refusing to accept the Ger- 
man explanations, led to a crisis that almost culminated 
in an Anglo-German war. At last a friendly explanation 
of Germany was cordially received by England and 
tranquillity was restored. The mutual estrangement 
which had resulted was not, however, so readily put 
aside, nor did the speeches in the respective parliaments 
aid much to effect a complete reconciliation. The dis- 
covery of a system of espionage carried on in Germany 
by an English information bureau somewhat renewed 
the bitterness which had broken out in the anti-British 
demonstration of the Crown Prince in the Reichstag. It 
is certain, however, that neither nation is desirous of a 
war.—Bethmann-Hollweg, the German Imperial 
Premier, was at first severely criticised for the action of 
the Government in regard to both the French and Eng- 
lish questions; but with his speech at the closing of the 
Reichstag the sentiment of the representatives, as well 
as of the press and the people, changed to one of ap- 
proval. Even in industrial and commercial circles the 
advantages derived by Germany from the Morocco- 
Congo treaty are now looked upon with satisfaction. 





Austria-Hungary.—The Church in Austria has de- 
voted much of her attention to the important work of 
organization. At the close of its first year the “Catholic 
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Association for Austria” had established twelve depart- 
ments, which were to reach out into as many various 
fields of Catholic activity. Redoubled interest likewise 
has been manifested for the development of the Catholic 
workingmen’s associations. The triumphs of the Social- 
ists in politics and their avowed purpose to abolish re- 
ligion in the schools have made the strong cooperation 
of Catholics imperative. More perfectly to effect this 
Cardinal Nagl, while acting as Coadjutor Archbishop of 
Vienna, strove to centralize all Catholic organizations by 
bringing them under the immediate supervision and 
guidance of the supreme pastor of the archdiocese. This 
was meant to harmonize their efforts in every field. In- 
sistant appeals have likewise been made for the support 
of the Catholic press, and Catholic press bureaus have 


been active and alert——The need of Catholic solidarity 
was made most evident by the crushing defeat admin- 
istered to the Christian Social Party, which under 


Lueger, had been supreme in power. It is true that out- 
side of Vienna their former successes were repeated in 
the June elections, while the failure in the capital was 
largely due to dissensions within the party. The 
dominant personality of a Lueger was wanting to unite 
the Catholic The Social-Democrats the 
gainers by the Catholic losses. 
have secured nineteen for their parliamentary representa- 
tion from Vienna, while the Christian Social Party re- 
tains only four out of the twenty places they had’ for- 


torces. were 


Instead of ten seats they 


Rationalists of all parties joined the 


Social 


merly occupied. 
Socialists to defeat the Christian 
How far the latter shall be able to 
difficult to say, since a new Catholic National Party has 
likewise entered into the field. The latter has promised 
not to hamper in anywise the expansion of the older 
organization——Within the last year the Austrian 
Parliament has witnessed the reign of three successive 
Bienerth, Gautsch and Stiirgkh—all men of 
This was due to 


candidates. 


rally their party is 


Premiers: 
ability, honesty and utter fearlessness. 
the conflicting nationalities represented in it and the 
variety of parties it contained—no less than twenty- 
eight! “We will not be forced back from the line,” 
were the noble words of von Gautsch when the bullets 
meant for the Minister of Justice had just ceased to hail 
upon the floor and benches about him. The Socialist 
instigation to discontent, class hatred and revolution cul- 
minated in the bloody riots of September 17, which took 
place in the streets of Vienna. Three persons were 
killed and almost a hundred wounded. It was during a 
speech before the Reichstag, in which the Socialist 
representative, Dr. Adler, was severely criticising the 
penalties inflicted upon the mob leaders, that the Socialist 
Njegus attempted the assassination of the Minister of 
Justice. Though the gallery whence the shots were 
fired was packed with his comrades, no one attempted to 
prevent him or to lay hands upon him. Immediately 
after the act, Representative Nagele shouted at the 
Socialist side, “This is the result of Adler’s speech!” 











and the Socialist Hildebrand answered, “It is precisely 
what we wanted; at last we have succeeded.” In Aus- 
tria, as in Germany, Socialism has been thriving upon 
the high cost of living——Throughout the Morocco 
crisis Austria showed her unfailing loyalty to Germany. 
Her relations with Italy, however, were severely 
strained during the Tripolitan campaign. The question 
of severing her alliance with this third member of the 
Dreibund has even been popularly discussed. Misunder 
standings and disagreements have arisen, but no open 
hostility has been officially expressed——The opposition 
of the Czechs to the Austrian ministry, which had led 
to many stormy scenes in the House of Representatives, 
has with the closing of the year terminated in friend], 
overtures. The Czech vote was cast with the govern 
ment majority, giving full freedom of action to the 
Austrian Premier, Count Stiirgkh. 


Persia.—An American’s prominence in Persian affairs 
during the past year has given a special interest to some 
happenings there. Mr. \W. Morgan Shuster accepted last 
May the office of Treasurer General of Persia. In or- 
ganizing a Gendarmerie for the collection of revenues he 
employed Captain Stokes, of the Indian army. Whereup- 
on Russia, which had secured a “sphere of influence” and 
valuable railroad concessions in Northern Persia, pro- 
tested, and England, enjoying like privileges in Southern 


Persia, approved of Russia’s stand. 


\VWhen Shuster sub- 
sequently attempted to seize for taxes some property be- 
longing to the ex-Shah’s brother, Russia then interfered 
and demanded an apology, an indemnity, and the dis- 
missal of Shuster, 
marched into Persia to enforce these orders. 
liament at first rejected the ultimatum, but after some 
and the 
Some 


while an army of 4,000 men was 


The Par- 
delay acceded to all of Russia’s conditions, 
American Treasurer General retired from office. 
fighting nevertheless followed the Cossacks’ invasion, and 
a massacre of Persians has been reported. 


China.—I!n the Celestial empire the great event of the 
year was the outbreak in October of a revolution that 
had long been in preparation. The movement was a 
revolt against the Manchus, who came down from the 
North 270 years ago, conquered the Chinese and set up 
a dynasty. The incapacity of the baby emperor’s regent, 
famine, financial distress and the influence of Western 
civilization gave the impulse to a revolt that spread rap- 
idly through the southern provinces of China. There 
was fierce fighting between the imperial and republican 
forces, massacres of Manchus, and then followed in re- 
taliation the indiscriminate slaughter of Chinese. Nearly 
all the cities of the Yangtse valley yielded to the revolu- 
tionists and declared for a constitutional monarchy, or 
even a republic like ours. Yuan Shi Kai, the “strong 
man of China,” was induced to become Premier of the 
Imperial Government, the regent abdicated, and a con- 
ference between the rebels’ Minister of Foreign Affairs 
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and the Prime Minister of the throne was held, at which 
the proposal was favorably received that a national as- 
sembly be called so that the people might choose the form 
of government they prefer. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Winning Back the Stage 


Some time ago AMERICA informed its readers that a 
certain number of indignant men and women of Paris 
had determined to see what could be done to give that 
part of the public who desired it theatrical representa- 
tions to which they could go without feeling ashamed of 
themselves. They have carried out their project and have 
already won their first battle. They were not satisfied 
with merely declaiming against and deploring the degra- 
dation of the stage, but they took possession of a theatre 
on the Quai de Passy, decorated it with exquisite taste, 
gathered together a number of perfectly trained actors, 
called into requisition the most perfect music, did not 
even scorn the graces of the dance, pressed into their 
service all the fairy-like powers of the lime and electric 
lights, and, making a repertoire of both classical and 
mystery plays, told the artists, who were among the best 
in the profession, to bend all their energies to make a 
success of the new enterprise. The actors responded in 
a fashion that deserves the heartiest commendation. 

Because of the traditional and demonstrative patriot- 
ism which always throbs vigorously under the waistcoat 
of every Frenchman, “La Fille de Roland” was chosen 
for the first venture. The success was immediate and 
amazing. 

“T had not seen,” said one who was present, “the great 
play of Bornier on the stage, or read it since the sad days 
of our national disaster when the Prussians so profoundly 
humiliated us. We were then young men studying for 
the baccalaureate, and one day, to give us a breathing 
spell in our work, Mgr. Gonindard, who afterwards be- 
came Archbishop of Rennes, read the play for us. His 
voice quivered with emotion as he declaimed the noble 
text, and we boys were all on fire and frenzied with desire 
and hope to wipe out the stain which the treason of Metz 
had brought upon the nation. We followed the story 
breathlessly, and like all who have read or seen it acted, 
we found ourselves enthusiastically and eagerly longing 
for the marriage of the lovers, Bertha, the niece of Char- 
lemagne, and the young Gerald, both of whom seemed so 
worthy of each other, but alas! the court, the emperor, 
Bertha, and even Gerald himself, were all sadly per- 
suaded that the marriage could never take place because 
of the infamy stamped forever upon the brow of Gerald 
by the crime of Ganelon, his father. Forty years after 
that school-boy reading the same impression of indigna- 
tion and hope came over us as we sat and listened to the 
wonderful drama as it was acted on the stage of the 
‘Good Theatre,’ as it is called.” 

Times have changed since then, it is true, and France 
is no longer weeping over the treason of Metz; but it 
is bewailing another treachery, the crime of those who 





are in power, and who are using that power against God, 
against the Church, and against the principles of morality, 
and by so doing are dragging the helpless nation to the 
abyss. One could see in glancing round the theatre that 
such were the thoughts and feelings of the audience as 
it followed with rapt attention this superb presentation 
of Bornier’s masterpiece. Success had crowned the gen- 
erous efforts of the friends of the decent drama. 

As the season of Christmas was drawing near, it was 
decided to put a mystery play on the boards, and “Beth- 
lehem” was chosen. How it would appeal to the public 
could not be safely foretold, but as the actors had al- 
ready given proof of their ability, the first night of the 
play saw a crowded house. In “La Fille de Roland” the 
patriotic instinct had been appealed to. “Bethlehem” had 
to rely on the Catholic Faith of the audience, and that 
was aroused to an extent that no one had anticipated. 
The actors themselves were all under the spell. Indeed, 
an old habitué of the theatres of Paris said that what 
most struck him on that occasion was the conscientious- 
ness with which they acted their parts. It was clear to 
all that they felt intensely the responsibility that was put 
upon them, and that constituted the charm which they 
gave to the Mystery. The spirit which animated them 
went out over the footlights and captured the audience. 

The play has six acts, each one unlike the others, but 
all marvels of beauty. The first scene is in heaven, and 
the’ audience sat in silence as if in a sanctuary. They 
were spellbound. This profoundly religious impression 
was manifest throughout, but was noticeable principally 
during the solemn and sacred colloquy between the An- 
gel and the Virgin: 

“Speak, and let the Mother bring forth 
Him whom the ages await. 
Behold, the Lord’s handmaid am I.” 

In the second act they were aglow with delight as the 
Magi, with their symbolical gifts, were seen hurrying 
forward under the gleam of the star to find the Messiah 
whom they had journeyed so far to see. Each movement, 
each word, their costumes, the star meant volumes to the 
spectators. 

The act in which Herod forms the central figure 
brought out remarkable dramatic power. Three times 
he hears the tidings of the coming of the newborn King: 
from his soothsayer, from the Magi, and from the priests 
who had been summoned for consultation, and each an- 
nouncement drives him into the wildest fury. For him 
“Herod alone is great.” When he gives orders for the 
massacre of the Innocents a shudder of horror runs 
through the audience. 

The actors who impersonated Herod, Herod’s wife, 
Balthazar, Joseph and Mary astonished the audience by 
the lifelike actuality which they imparted to the various 
characters. But what was more important was the won- 
derful success they achieved in impressing the audience 
with the grandeur and simplicity of the sacred events 
that were represented. 
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The solemnity, and perhaps the strain, which this part 
of the drama produced on the minds and feelings of the 
audience was relieved by the entrance of the shepherds. 
That particular scene was instinct with life and move- 
ment, and every heart in the great assembly reechoed the 
joyous strain of the jubilant “Gloria in excelsis” which 
the angels were chanting in the luminous sky. Indeed, 
the music, which the orchestra sustained with exquisite 
skill, was the subject of universal and constant praise 
for its harmony, its variety, and its remarkable adapta- 
tion to the theme. 

Then came the apotheosis, the Adoration. There 
were on the stage at one moment a throng of one hun- 
dred and thirty people kneeling around the crib, and so 
grouped that the blending of angelic splendor, pastoral 
simplicity and royal majesty formed a tableau that could 
not easily be forgotten. That scene was the centre, the 
heart of the play, and at its conclusion the whole audi- 
ence broke out in an enthusiastic acclaim, fuil of delight, 
but marked by the most reverent piety. 

Naturally, the drama should have ended there. but 
to complete the Mystery, the Flight into Egypt was 
added, with its sorrow of exile, its maternal anguish, and 
the supernatural protection received at the feet of the 
Sphinx, whose mysterious figure pervades that whole 
scene. It is humanity in presence of the Infant God 
who alone can solve its riddles. 

The reason why this marvelously artistic production 
took possession of and thrilled every one who had the 
happiness of being present on that first-night perform- 
ance and at subsequent presentations is that it responds 
to the profoundest and most intimate affections and 
aspirations of the Christian soul. On leaving the theatre 
one of the spectators said to a friend: “Some years ago 
a bitter enemy of religion was boasting that France was 
conquered because atheism controlled the school, the press 
and the theatre.” No doubt there is a tremendous amount 
of truth in the claim. But the Catholics of France seem 
to be now recovering their senses and their ancient chiv- 
alry, courage and pride. They are fighting valiantly for 
the school and the press, and have already won a splen- 
did victory for the reclamation of the stage. F. 


De Mun’s Return 


For ten years the great Catholic leader, Count de Mun, 
has sat mute in the halls of the French House of Dep- 
uties. Warned by his physicians that the condition of 
his heart made it dangerous for him to engage in par- 
liamentary strife, he restricted his energies to writing in 
the columns of the Paris Gaulois. He is himself again 
after that long rest, and on December 14 he made his 
appearance in the tribune of the Palais Bourbon. Before 
him were men of every political color: Socialists, Con- 
servatives, Radicals, Royalists and Republicans; men 
who were avowed and bitter enemies of the principles 
he advocated, and men who were fighting shoulder to 





shoulder with him to have those principles prevail in 
the government of the nation. 

His appearance was the occasion of an ovation the 
like of which was never given to any one in that legis- 
lative body. Unanimous and prolonged applause broke 
out from all parts of the House, regardless of party lines 
or political affiliation. It was a spontaneous, generous 
and magnificent tribute to his eloquence, his patriotism, 
his long years of legislative service, as well as to the 
unflinching rectitude of his life and his fearless advo- 
cacy of the cause of which he was the acknowledged 
champion. 

His subject was the secret treaty just made between 
France and Germany, which the House was asked to 
approve, but which it had not yet seen. Twenty-nine or 
thirty speakers followed him in the debate, but after his 
masterly review of the alarmingly perilous situation 
into which that treaty had thrown the country no one else 
was heeded or listened to. He spoke for three-quarters 
of an hour with all of his old-time eloquence and vigor, 
and when he finished the Caillaux Ministry appeared to 
be hopelessly doomed. “When the country heard that 
you were bargaining secretly with Germany for the ces- 
sion of the French Congo,” he said, “there was first a 
feeling of stupefaction and then an explosion of rage. 
Gentlemen of the Ministry,” he continued, “you may 
thank this generous country that saved you from your- 
selves when it prevented you from carrying out to the 
bitter end the astounding project which you had in view.” 

Never, even in his palmiest days, had he displayed 
such remarkable oratorical powers; never were his ut- 
terances, which from the beginning to the end of his 
speech were cheered again and again from all sides of 
the Chamber, couched in such magnificent language. 
Even Jaurés wildly applauded him. Never did his abil- 
ity as a statesman reveal itself in such splendor; never 
was such eager and delighted homage paid to a public 
speaker by friends and foes alike; never was such ab- 
solute conviction brought home to the minds and hearts 
of even his unwilling hearers of the justice of the cause 
for which he was pleading, and yet when the question 
was put to the House for a brief adjournment in order 
that the representatives of the people might become ac- 
quainted with at least the outlines of the treaty, he was 
voted down by a crushing and overwhelming majority. 
The Government had its satraps well in hand, and the 
man who was fighting for the honor of France might 
just as well have spoken to the walls. He was appealing 
to these supposed defenders of the nation’s interests not 
as a party man or a politician, but as a Frenchman en- 
treating other Frenchmen to pause for a moment at a 
time when they felt and were loudly protesting that they 
had been outraged, insulted and betrayed, yet his voice 
had hardly died away when they bent their back to the 
party lash and voted as they were bidden. Evidently 
France is an oligarchy and not a representative republic. 
Nor are the obscure incompetents who are continually 
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obtruded before the public in the constantly appearing 
and disappearing ministries, following their own con- 
victions or doing their own will. They are influenced 
and moved by a mysterious power behind the scenes. 


X. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Christmas Cribs of Tyrol 


\ithough the world’s most famous Christmas cribs are 

ubtedly the Italian, yet Catholic Tyrol, the land of 
woodearvers, ranks a close second, and is at present 
particularly worthy of mention on account of a recent 
revival of interest in its cribs, their history and composi- 


undo 


tion. The keenest rivalry exists between families and 
villages as to who shal! have the best and largest, and 
hence it is no unusual thing to see a crib with two or 
three hundred figures. Not alone the birth of the 


but the Adoration of the Shepherds, the arrival 
kings with their soldiers and courtiers, the flight 


Saviour, 


into Egypt, Jesus in the Temple, and even the Marriage 
Cana are represented, In fact the crib undergoes con- 
tant changes until it 1s removed after Candlemas day. 


Che figures are not all woodcarvings; you will find excel- 


lent eribs like those of the great Catholic painter Joseph 
von Fihrich, in which separate figures are painted on 
\\V t 

The Tyrol’s cribs have been famous for centuries, and 


were justly proud of them until of late the 
“modern enlightenment” invaded the land and 


uilding was denounced as child’s-play. The same 
spirit that endeavored to revive the old pagan feasts 
trove to destroy this time-honored custom by ridicule 
ind mockery. [Enterprising antiquarians and art-sellers 


eerly bought up all the old cribs and then sold them at 


good profit to American and English tourists. Many fine 
pecimens have disappeared from the land; but fortu- 
nately a few of the best were acquired by national mu- 
seums. The best two Tyrol is known to have had, the 
“Ursulinenkrippe” of Innsbruck and the Moser crib of 
Bozen, are now in the Bavarian National Museum at 
Munich. <A third, the Jaufenthaler crib is in the Vienna 
Museum. Originally it belonged to a family in Wilten, 
now a part of Innsbruck. It contained 154 animal figures, 
24 buildings and 256 human figures. It included solid 


woodearvings, figures the heads of which were wax and 
others whose heads and limbs were movable. Some of 
these date back as far as the year 1700. Seven scenes 
were represented. 

The Moser crib of Bozen was much more extensive. 
Moser’s “city” was in itself a masterpiece and included 
palaces, gushing fountains, monuments of King David, 
and towers with six city clocks striking the hours of the 
It was valued at more than $5,000 during Moser’s 
lifetime. The Ursulines’ crib was particularly famous on 
account of the gorgeous dressing of the figures. The 
angels were clad as courtiers of heaven in the rich court 
costumes of the seventeenth century. It is hard to say 
which should be admired more, the excellent needlework 
of the nuns, or the fine wax-work or woodcarving of the 
devout artist. 

These masterpieces are now lost to Tyrol. It can 
hardly surprise us, then, that serious-minded men began 
to entertain grave fears for their remaining works of art. 
This fear had a practical result in the formation of a so- 
ciety whose object was to prevent in future the reckless 


night. 








exportation and selling of old cribs, and to revive the 
spirit that produced them. This society was founded in 
Wilten, in May, 1909, and was called Verein der Krippen- 
freunde (Society of Crib-Lovers). People from every 
rank of life soon joined it, among them even prominent 
men from other countries. At present it has branches 
in more than fifty parishes of Tyrol. The Verein 
publishes from time to time pamphlets on the work it has 
accomplished, and frequently arranges a series of free 
lectures on some phase or other of the Christmas crib. 
By instituting the “Wanderversammlungen,” in which 
groups of crib-lovers wander from village to village visit- 
ing the family cribs, it has brought new life and enthu- 
siasm into the people. Recently even university pro- 
fessors have lectured to the people on the geographical 
situation of Bethlehem, its geology and the dress and 
customs of the Bethlehemites at the time of the Saviour’s 
birth, 

Thus the society, whilst keeping alive the good old 
Catholic spirit of the people, brings out also the latent 
artistic talents of young Tyrol. Tyrolese artists have 
always had a special predilection for this work. The 
people are deeply religious and extremely fond of nature 
and of home. Gehri is considered the best crib-landscape 
painter Tyrol ever had. The most noted carvers are 
from Thaur, a little village near Innsbruck, also called the 
“Krippendorf,” or crib-village, of Tyrol. Though but a 
small place, it has no less than sixty excellent family 
cribs, which are visited yearly during the Christmas sea- 
son by thousands from far and near. Though each vil- 
lage has its masters and masterpieces, Thaur is said to 
eclipse them all. 

Tyrolese cribs may be divided into two general classes, 
the Oriental type and the Tyrolese. In the latter class 
the crib-owner takes it for granted that Our Lord was 
born in Tyrol, hence scenery, people and dress are purely 
Tyrolese. In all the cribs the stable of Bethlehem is 
either the ruin of a castle (according to legend Our 
Saviour first saw the light of day in the ruins of the 
tower of David), or a part of a temple, to show that the 
stable of Bethlehem was the first Christian temple, or else 
it is a simple cave on the mountain side. 

Every crib has its “city,” which plays a most impor- 
tant part in the entire representation. It is curious to see 
how each crib-owner deve'ops the idea that the city was 
crowded. Sometimes it is a city at the time of a county 
fair, with its groups of peasants, venders of everything, 
horses and cattle, and perhaps an organ-grinder and a 
monkey. The usual wayside beggar stands hat in hand, 
in suppliant attitude, while in the distance in a dark 
passage of the mountain road two robbers lie in wait for 
the home-returning money-laden merchant or peasant. 
Another, in order to express the happiness with which 
the Saviour’s birth filled the world will introduce every- 
thing that makes him happy: huntsmen, chamois, the 
favorite dachshund and a dozen other things. The time 
of year represented is seldom winter, but generally spring, 
for winter makes too gloomy a picture for this happy 
season. 

Perhaps a brief sketch of a former crib of Zirl will give 
the best idea of the combinations sometimes introduced. 
The figures are about four inches high. On an eminence 
to the left of the stable of Bethlehem is a city surrounded 
by fortress walls, to the right were the homes of several 
peasants, and in the foreground stands an inn, the Trau- 
benwirtshaus. The stable is surrounded by angels; 
shepherds hold animated converse with one another about 
the strange news they have heard, whilst others have 
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already hastened to the manger, where they humbly adore 
and offer their gifts. The burly good-natured innkeeper 
is absent from the crib until after midnight Mass; he has 
left the disagreeable task of telling St. Joseph there was 
no room for him and his spouse to his servants; and after 
the birth of Our Lord he appears clad in elegant Tyrolese 
costume and visits the holy family in person to. make 
amends for the conduct of his servants. When the three 
kings arrive he is seen generously pouring out a glass of 
wine to several of the royal suite, who while their mas- 
ters were offering their gifts sought out the Wirtshaus. 
No one ever took offence at this little digression, for it 
was deemed quite natural that the poor fellows should 
be thirsty after such a long journey. 

Down the village street comes a heavily laden wagon 
hauled by two oxen, nearby a peasant drives his cattle to 
pasture, whilst knots of idle gossipers stand about dis- 
cussing the topics of the day. At the city gate are two 
armed sentinels, and close by sits an old grandfather 
smoking his pipe, surrounded by a host of grandchildren. 
If you add a*™tew hermits, a Capuchin and a beggar you 
have the crib almost complete. Sad to narrate, this crib 
is now scattered in various places; it was sold some years 
ago. 
The stable of Bethlzhem and its inmates always remain 
the centre of the great scene, the rest is merely the set- 
ting. The crib means much to the family. After weeks 
of careful, painstaking labor everything is ready, ut the 
holy family is not there. After supper on Christmas 
eve the parents, domestics and children gather about the 
crib, the gospel scene is read aloud, and the little ones, 
quick to detect the absence of the Christkind, are told that 
the holy family are still seeking a shelter and finding 
none. The sadness that at first expresses itself on their 
innocent faces soon gives way to joy as they recall that 
perhaps there is room in their own home—at least they 
will make room. The yearnings of their hearts and their 
indignation against the cruel men who refused admi: sion 
to St. Joseph and his spouse find expression in words. 
Any lover of children familiar with their innocent prattle 
may readily imagine what he might hear—it will hardly 
be doubted that the older spectators are often moved to 
tears. 

At midnight the solemn chur-h bells call all to Mass, 
and when the family returns, !o! there lies the Infant in 
the manger, whilst Mary and Joseph kneel in humble 
adoration at its side. 

To preserve and to foster the spirit and to develop the 
talents that make the crib such a prominent factor in the 
religious and artistic life of Tyrol is the end and aim of 
the Verein der Krippenfreunde. Vivat, floreat, crescat. 

Ps Bo ay Bape 





Holland’s Papal Zouaves 


On Sunday, November 26th last past, Catholic Hol- 
land unveiled a national monument in memory of her 
heroic sons who fell fighting tor the Church’s rights 
during the memorable years 1867-'70. 

It is appropriately located in the city of Ouden Bosch, 
province of North Brabant, where the main recruiting 
station for the Netherlands was at the time, and where 
the Zouaves, on going out to and returning from service, 
were regularly entertained with open-handed Dutch hos- 
pitality. 

The monument is of large proportions and represents 
the Holy Father benignantly looking down upon and 
blessing a wounded Zouave. It stands in a public square 





in front of the immense Church of St. Peter, which was 
copied after St. Peter’s in Rome, and is known as St. 
Peter’s of the Netherlands, 

Two thousand persons with forty-seven banners and 
several bands of music took part in the procession from 
the church to the monument, while thousands of people 
from all parts of Holland thronged the strecis and ap- 
plauded the marchers. Speeches were made by the lead- 
ing clergymen present, and by some of the officers of the 
Society of Zouaves. They were replete with sentiments 
of filial attachment to the Holy Father, and with just 
tributes of praise for the comrades who fell fighting for 
the noble cause. 

Outspoken denunciation was heard of Italy’s usurping 
policy ; in fact the ceremony was emphasized as a public 
protest against the spoliation of Rome, and the old cry: 
Viva il Papa re was given with a vigor that meant it had 
lost none of its old-time earnestness. The principal ad- 
dress was made by a Catholic member of the National 
Legislature. It was an eloquent effort in that it pointed 
out at length how the Zouaves were actuated by motives 
of Faith alone in volunteering their services aid in laying 
down their lives for the Church’s rights. The speaker 
stated that in 1869 the Papal army numbered 16,000 
men, 8,000 of whom came from foreign lands, and of 
these 1,713 hailed from Holland. The Zouave regiment 
alone counted 1,683 Hollanders alongside of 1,211 
Frenchmen and 389 Belgians. Holland, he claimed, oc- 
cupied a unique position among the several nations who 
sent some of their sons to do battle for the Pope, by fur- 
nishing over 5,000 volunteers to the holy cause, or in the 
aggregate a greater number than any other single nation 
did. In the battle of Mentana, November 3, 1867, which 
resulted in a decisive victory for the Papal troops, one- 
third of the killed were sons of Holland. 

The orator maintained that, though forced in the end 
to lay down their arms and leave Rome in the hands of 
the despoiler, the Zouaves had not fought nor died in 
vain, inasmuch as to the spirit of heroic sacrifice aroused 
in the country at the time must in a great measure be 
attributed the wonderful growth and vigor of Catholicity 
that has been witnessed since in the stronghold of Cal- 
vinism. Telegrams were sent to the Holy Father, who 
returned an affectionate reply, and to Queen Wilhelmina, 
who iikewise made gracious acknowledgment. 

The plans for founding a National Catholic University 
in Holland seem to be approaching maturity. The St. 
Radbout’s Society, through whose efforts several pro- 
fessorial chairs are now being maintained in two of the 
State Universities, has this momentous enterprise in 
hand. Some cities in the southern and more Catholic 
portion of Holland are actively at work to secure the site 
for the University. Maastricht, the old Trajectum ad 
Mosam of Cesar’s time, is ready with liberal offers of 
subvention to aid the building of the University within 
its walls. 

The Catholics of Holland are jubilant over the honor 
conferred by the Holy Father recently on one of their 
countrymen, His Eminence Cardinal Van Rossum is the 
first Hollander to enter the Sacred College since 1534. 
Holland, it is reported from Rome, is now being looked 
on as “a veritable garden spot of the Church.” V.S. 


ooo —— 


Rev. John Hagen, S.J., the head of the Vatican Astro- 
nomical Observatory, has just issued a volume on “The 
Rotation of the Earth,” in which he develops the 
results of his experiments with his new form of double 
pendulum, called an “isotomeograph.”’ 
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An un-American Champion 


In the unfortunate controversy which is now raging 
between the Controller of the City of New York and the 
directors of the Catholic Charitable Institutions, an unex- 
pected combatant enters the lists against the Catholic 
Institutions in the person of one who had been supposed 
hitherto to be unusually well-disposed in their regard, 
Mr. Edward T. Devine, who occupies several sociological 
chairs in various universities, is the president or mem- 
ber of a number of humanitarian and other societies, and 
the editor of a periodical known as the Survey. 

In a recent issue of the Survey, after some offensive 
insinuations and suggestions, the editor informs his 
readers that “the subsidiary system followed in these 
institutions is thoroughly unsound and un-American in 
principle; reformatories, hospitals and children’s insti- 
tutions which are maintained by public funds should be 
owned and managed by the State or city. Private cor- 
porations should be supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions.” He further believes that “the excellent training 
given in the State institution at Industry, New York, 
and in similar institutions elsewhere, is a standing refu- 
tation of the contention that the subsidiary system is 
necessary even in our children’s institutions.” 

Apologizing for the incessant and irritating iteration 
of “institutions,” “institutions,” in this unavoidable quo- 
tation, we would like to call attention to the fact that 
there is no question at all in the present instance of “sub- 
sidies,” properly so called—a word probably chosen for 
the odious signification often attached to it. There is 
question merely of a voluntary contract. Is it unsound 
and un-American to keep a contract? Is it unsound and 
un-American to pay your rent, or your board, or to settle 
your gas bill, or your butcher’s, or your baker’s, or your 
tailor’s bill? If it is, then it is “unsound and un-Ameri- 
can” for the Survey to pay its contributors or printers 








or office boys, or the “subsidiary” help it calls in from 
time to time in emergencies. Or would they be debarred 
from further employment or payment if they were dis- 
covered to be Catholics? Perhaps the only unsound and 
un-American thing done in these Catholic institutions is 
the action of the self-sacrificing nuns in working exclus- 
ively for the love of God. If they were prevented from 
that very unworldly procedure and their occupation taken 
from them, then a host of incompetent persons would 
be drawing fat salaries from the public funds in another 
institution for doing the same work in an unsatisfactory 
fashion. Is that at the bottom of the agitation? It was 
one of the motives of the confiscation in France. 

It is simply impertinent for a sociological editor, or 
any one else, to tell us that “the State institution at In- 
dustry, N. Y., and similar institutions elsewhere” are 
good enough for us. Such a recommendation goes to 
show how easily a sociologist whose principles are un- 
sound and un-American may easily develop into a So- 
cialist. To hand over the religious and moral training 
of dependent children to the State, whether their guar- 
dians consent or not, is Socialism and tyranny of the 
worst description, and is therefore decidedly unsound 
and un-American. Those who like that sort of thing 
are welcome to it. We are determined to have none of 
it. It is perfectly true that “institutions maintained by 
public funds should be managed by the State or city,” but 
with proper regard to justice and equity. We Catholics 
pay our taxes which supply part of those funds, and we 
object to have our hard-earned money used to pay for 
the support of other religious or irreligious or unreligious 
bodies. Nor do we accept the ugly alternative, viz., 
that “private corporations should be supported by volun- 
tary contributions.” With the example before us of 
what is happening in France and Portugal to-day, where 
the recreant sons of Catholic fathers and mothers are 
confiscating such institutions and driving their inmates 
into the street, we cannot help fearing that the same 
thing is possible here; not now, perhaps, but later on. 
Human nature is the same everywhere. 

We regret to see one whose advancement in public life 
was a subject of such pride and pleasure to us all, is now 
unfortunately championed by men whose principles are 
so “unsound and un-American.” Their purpose is to 
lead him very far from his own. Indeed, the Survey 
complains that the Controller has merely touched the 
edge of the difficulty. One should fear the gift-bearing 
Greeks. In this instance the gift is only hollow and in- 
sincere flattery. 


If a Methodist Were President! 


If we can in this instance trust press reports, Bishop 
J. P. Berry, of Buffalo, N. Y., at the weekly meeting of 
the Methodist Episcopal ministers in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 18, warned his confréres that “the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church needs to fear to-day the influence of Uni- 
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tarianism, magnified, advertised and clothed with re- 
spectability under the Administration of Mr. Taft, our 
President.” The bishop declared that the Methodist 
Church was at a standstill and that “‘subtile attacks made 
upon the divinity of Christ” and the influence of Uni- 
tarianism were the principal factors which menaced the 
Church. Alas for our President amid the responsibilities 
of his high office! The capitalists of the country are 
arrayed against him because of his immoderate anti- 
trust activity ; the “Progressives,” because he is not active 
enough, and now a Methodist overseer beholds in the 
respectability that encompasses him a bird of ill omen 
for the followers of Wesley and Whitefield. As to what 
extent respectability may be blamed for the comparative 
losses of Methodism in the last decade no one, perhaps, 
is better qualified to speak than a Methodist bishop. 
But if respectability is a danger threatening the very ex- 
istence of a Christian body, then “there’s something rot- 
ten in Denmark.” Such danger would be of compara- 
tively recent origin. There is no record that church 
membership in early times was thus affected. Stoicism 
was magnified, advertised and clothed with respectability 
in the person of Marcus Aurelius, the Roman Emperor, 
yet among Christians there was no noticeable drift to- 
wards Stoicism during the twenty eventful years of his 
reign. On the contrary, the Church increased and pros- 
pered. The other danger, and we believe the true one, 
is that arising from the “subtile attacks made upon the 
divinity of Christ,” made, be it remembered, on the ad- 
mission of a Methodist bishop, by Methodists themselves. 
But the poor Methodists are in no position to check the 
evil. Their barque, without sails, without captain or 
helmsman, is nearing the edge of the cataract, and, 
though some aboard realize the impending catastrophe, 
they are powerless to stem the torrent that sweeps them 
on. But the Methodists are not alone in their predica- 
ment. This arch-heresy which dethrones the Christ is 
common among all the sects. Nor is there any authori- 
tative voice to give warning of lurking error or to pro- 
claim the truth, except the voice of him who pilots the 
Barque of Peter. 


Simplifying the Question 


To an unprejudiced outsider there seems something 
queer in the stand taken by usually fair newspapers of 
this city in the controversy between Controller Prender- 
gast and the Catholic Charities. Certain ex-parte state- 
ments made by Mr. Prendergast are featured in their 
news columns, and what look like, but which we trust 
are not, malicious inuendoes, based upon these state- 
ments, find place in their editorials. Only the other day 
the Brooklyn Eagle published this paragraph in its first 
page story of the trouble: 

“Apparently Mr, Prendergast intends to force the 


issue. The entire controversy between him and the 
Catholic charitable institutions has been over the 





claim made by the Controller that under the rules 

governing the payment of city moneys to these in- 

stitutions he was empowered to examine their books. 

Although the Jewish, Protestant and other denomi- 

national institutions have not entered an objection 

to this rule, the Catholic charitable institutions have 
refused to abide by it.” 

This is a statement of fact that those now at issue 
with Mr. Prendergast do not admit. The Controller has 
never been interfered with in his purpose to examine the 
accounts of Catholic institutions so long as he refrained 
from the attempt to force an examination of accounts 
relating to funds which did not come from the city. One 
is tempted to inquire why it is that the clear-cut state- 
ment of Edward M. Grout, late Controller of the city 
and a Protestant, of the real point at issue is practically 
ignored by these organs. 

“Let it be understood,’ said Mr. Grout, “that 
-all the private institutions, whether for the care of 
the sick or for the dependent and delinquent children, 
whether Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant, are per- 
forming by contract with the city a duty cast by 
law upon the city, and are doing it better than the 
city can do it, because of the devoted personal ser- 
vices rendered, and are also doing it cheaper than 
the city can do it in any public institution, and that 
the relation between the city and these institutions 
is wholly the relation of contract, the city paying 
specified sums for specified services, as has been held 
by the Corporation Counsel. To remember this will 
simplify the proposition.” 

This “simplification” of the proposition answers the 
inuendoes that Catholic Charities are being “subsidized” 
by the city. Where there is a plain question of a con- 
tract, of specified sums to be paid for specified work 
done, there can be no thought of “subsidies” in the dis- 
agreeable and improper sense in which Mr. Prendergast 
and his defenders intend it should be understood. 

“As for the charge,’ says Mr. Grout, “that certain 
Catholic institutions, paid the same rate for the main- 
tenance and education of a dependent child as are the 
Jewish and Protestant institutions, have a surplus of 
about 9% per cent. over and above their disbursements, 
the Controller admits that the Catholic institutions have 
the gratuitous services of the members of the various re- 
ligious sisterhoods, a privilege not enjoyed by the Jewish 
and Protestant institutions, which have to pay for like 
services.” 


‘‘Subsidies’’ 


It is not only in our own country that we hear com- 
plaints and denunciations about the immense amount of 
money spent in “subsidizing” Catholic institutions. That 
powerful instrument of political agitation is in use else- 
where. Thus in Belgium, where the Socialists and Lib- 
erals are doing their best to oust the Catholic Party from 
power, the war cry of “subsidies” for the Congo mis- 
sions is now ringing in the air to animate one side and 
to intimidate the other. “Think of it!” cries the Socialist 
leader, Van der Velde, and his cohorts reecho the cry, 
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“A subsidy of 974,000 frances a year for the priests and 
nuns who are supposed to be converting the blacks of 
Africa!! It is outrageous, and the worst part of it is 
that a large proportion of that sum never reaches the 
Congo, but remains in Belgium for electioneering pur- 
poses,” 

How much of this is true? asks a prominent Belgian, 
the Count d’Ursel. The amount appropriated. The 
conclusions are entirely false. And he holds up the fig- 
ures for examination. 

To begin with, how much does it cost merely to pay 
the passage of a missionary from belgium to the Congo, 
which are not, we must remember, across the way from 
each other? If his post is in the Lower Congo, it means 
an outlay of 1,200 francs; if in the Upper Congo, where 
most of the work is done, 2,000 francs will be necessary 
to land him there. Now, there are 520 missionaries in 
the Congo, a territory, it must be borne in mind, which 
has been made what it is by the missionaries, and would, 
if they were not on the ground, turn Mohammedan im- 
mediately. If, therefore, in reckoning merely the travel- 
ing expenses of these Government employees, for that 
is what they are, we find ourselves obliged to multiply 
520 by, let us say, 1,600, which is the lowest average we 
can strike for transportation, and we discover that 
merely for the purpose of getting there, 832,000 francs 
would be needed. This leaves out of account the return 
voyage for those who have been invalided, and in that 
wilderness there are many who succumb. Again, they 
need some kind of an outfit, and the question presents 
itself how much a man or woman going from Belgium 
to the wilds of Africa would need. Two hundred dol- 
lars would not be an exorbitant sum. Now, what would 
1,000 francs multiplied by 520 mean? Moreover, no 
matter how holy they are, they must live. But to live in 
the Congo would call for at least 3,000 francs a year, or 
$600, for each person, which certainly is not extrava- 
gant. If we multiply 3,000 francs by 520 we shall soon 
see how much the Government ought to pay, but does not. 

Again, in those missions there are children to be 
taught, orphans to be cared for, apprentices to be trained, 
sick to be nursed, old people to be sheltered, etc. If 
that multitude, let us say, cost only the startling sum of 
5 francs or $1.00 a month for each individual, the very 
parsimonious Treasury official would have three million 
francs a year more to add to the outlay. It must be re- 


membered, also, that none of the 520 missionaries are 


salaried. They give their labor and their lives for noth- 
ing. Now, suppose that these priests and sisters were 


dismissed by the Government, and that their places were 
taken by hired officials. In that case the Belgian ex- 
chequer would have to pay at least five thousand francs 
to each individual, and consequently would find itself 
burdened with another item of 2,600,000 francs a year, 
and of course the work would not be done within a thou- 
sand degrees of the way in which it is now executed. 
Moreover, it is reasonably certain that if such a change 











in the personnel of the missions were brought about, the 
Congo would be in very short order a barbarous, unin- 
habitable country again, and the sixty principal stations, 
the smallest of which cost at least 25,000 francs, and the 
largest ten times that sum, as well as the 700 secondary 
ones, each of which has cost at least 1,200 francs, would 
be looted, either by the savages or by the new anti-cler- 
ical officials from Belgium. As a matter of fact, Bel- 
gium is paying a beggarly sum for a vast empire. 

But how does it happen that whereas the Government 
pays only 974,000 francs, or $194,800, a year for the 
splendid addition to its national wealth, so much more 
is forthcoming? That result is brought about by private 
beneficence and by the devotion of the missionaries. Any 
sensible man will see that instead of diminishing its al- 
ready meagre apportionment it ought to increase it ten 
times over, and even then the blatant enemies of the mis- 
sionaries and of the country’s greatness should hold their 
peace. We who are troubled about the so-called “subsi- 
dies” supposed to be paid to charitable institutions might 
learn a very valuable lesson from this searching scrutiny 
of accounts which has just been made in little Belgium. 


LITERATURE 
A Year of Books 


Of the making of books there is indeed no end. The pub- 
lishers’ output for 1911 would seem to exceed that of any pre- 
vious year. Magazines and literary supplements keep announ- 
cing and reviewing such a bewildering profusion of new works 
that bibliophiles who once took pride in knowing all about 
every volume that issued from the press have long since 
given up as hopeless the task of mastering even the titles 
and authors of the multitudinous books pleading eloquently 
for perusal now-a-days, but instead flee to the library and 
read again their old favorites. 

Some gentle cynics affect to wonder what becomes of all 
the books that are being published. “Few are seen reading 
them. Modern Americans seem to have time for nothing 
but the morning paper and the cheap magazine.” New 
books, nevertheless, are widely read. Otherwise the press 
would not be pouring forth, in season and out, books for 
babies, books for maidens, books for boys, books for men, 
books to be studied, books to be browsed in, books to be 
treasured, books to be burned. 

Many of these publishers’ ventures doubtless help to crowd 
the shelves of Mr. Carnegie’s foundations. So rapidly in- 
deed are books accumulating in public libraries, that to re- 
lieve the congestion, Englishmen of prominence are earnestly 
advocating carrying off to the pulp-mills whole cartloads of 
“dead” volumes that have so long lain entombed in their book- 
shelf cemeteries that no one remembers them, or-asks for 
them any more. 

Vast as the quantity is of last year’s books, their quality, 
if the reviewers are to be believed, has not fallen off a whit. 
For “the novel of the year” has been appearing nearly every 
Almost monthly a young author is discovered who 
will snatch the laurels from the brows of Thackeray or 
Dickens; there is an uninterrupted succession of philo- 
sophical and economical works that say “absolutely the last 
word” on the problems of the age; histories and biographies 
that will be “possessions forever” are so numerous that an 
eternity would indeed be required to read them all, and 


week. 
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penetrating critics are constantly detecting in lean little 
volumes of verse the dawn of a new age of poetry. Yet 
the praiseworthy eagerness of book-buyers to secure such 
valuable works as these does not seem to affect the sales 
of either the cheap or the expensive editions that keep ap- 
pearing, of the standard authors “no gentleman’s library 
should be without.” 

In AMERIcA’s survey of the year’s books, while. mentioning 

of course many: other works of historical or literary worth, 
the reviewer will confine himself largely to comments on 
which Catholics should feel interest. 
1911 the of biography yielded a 
harvest. Two lives of Cecil Rhodes, “the empire builder,” 
have come out, one dealing with the man, the other with his 
achievements. Sir William Butler, the Catholic soldier, and 
Dr. Thomas A. Emmet, the Catholic physician, have told 
most entertainingly the story of their own lives, while E. T. 
Cook, after editing John Ruskin’s complete works, 
ceeded to write that great critic’s biography. It is interest- 
ing to observe what an admirer of the Church Ruskin lived 
to become. “The of Welles,” 
retary of the Navy, has set rattling many cabinet skeletons, 
while lives of Charles Sumner and Senator Hoar have thrown 
considerable light on our country’s history. 


books in 
During 


field has good 


pre )- 


Diary Gideon Lincoln's Sec 


Biographies of Garibaldi, Cavour and Mazzini, by enthusi- 
astic admirers, are books which no Catholic who unde 
and sacrileg, 
\uguste 


stands on what a foundation of treachery 


modern Italy is built can read without indignation. 


Tournier’s famous life of Napoleon I, which dissects merci- 
lessly the Emperor’s character, has been translated into 
English, and Goldwin Smith’s “Reminiscences,” published 


T 


during the past year, proved a great disappointment. It is 
surprising how little there was worth while in the life of 


had so many opportunities. In “Talleyrand the 


Mr. Bertrande de Lacombe, and in Richard Wag 


one who 
Man,” by 
ner’s autobiography, the general reader will learn more about 
these gifted voluptuaries than can be of any profit to him. 
Unhappily there has been a good market of late for “bio- 
graphical studies” of disreputable men and women of history. 


Authors and publishers have conspired to serve up in 
way, the court scandals and royal intrigues of the past four 
Such books in many instances prove little 


this 


hundred years. 
better than crotic novels. 


ot 


Catholic bookshelves have been enriched by a number 
well-written hagiographies, “The Notre Dame 
us St. Patrick, St. Margaret and St. Anselm, and 
the neat little “Friar Saints” volumes were St. Vincent Fer- 
rer, St. Anthony of Padua, St. John Capistran and St. Pius 
V. Mrs. Balfour prepared a life of St. Clare, Father 
Meschler’s St. Aloysius appeared in English, though it is not 
quite up to the level of his other works, and Miss Stackpoole 
Kenny wrote about St. Charles Borromeo. Several literary 
biographies that appeared should here be mentioned: Lil- 
lian Whiting’s book on the Brownings, for instance, Bret 
Harte’s life, and her father’s tribute to the lamented “John 
Oliver Hobbes,” Mrs. Craigie,” the clever novelist, who became 
a convert to the Catholic Church. 

Having brought to completion the “Modern History” that 
the late Lord Acton projected, the Macmillan Co. have 
recently published the first volume of the “Cambridge 
Medieval History,” a work planned on similar lines by 
Prof. J. B. Bury. The assignment of each chapter or period 
in these histories to a separate scholar, whatever be the 
advantages of the system, involves no doubt a sacrifice of 
unity and consistency. The “Cambridge History of English 


Series” gavé 


among 


Literature” which the same house is getting out is now 
half completed. The eighth volume is entitled “Cavalier and 


Puritan.” 











There has been a dearth of Catholic histories in the English 
tongue this past year. Though the first volume of a transla- 
tion of Father Grisar’s “History of Rome and the Popes 
in the Middle Ages” appeared, his monumental work on 
Luther still remains in German. A translation of this book 
and of Father Deniffle’s on the same subject would be an 
effective counterblast to Dr. McGiffert’s and Preserved 
Smith’s recent biographies the great revolutionist. 
“Among the Algonquins,” Father Campbell’s third volume 
the “Pionéer Priests” and the late Martin I. J. 
Griffin’s “Catholics and the American Revolution,” are valu- 


of 


in series, 


able contributions to the history of the Church in this 
country, while Mrs. J. R. Green's “Irish Nationality,” a 


Protestant’s stern indictment of English misrule, and “The 


French from the point of view of Hilaire Bel- 
loc, a Catholic democrat, are also notable books of the year. 


Revolution,” 


Here perhaps is the place to speak in the highest praise 
of the three volumes of “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” that 
appeared 1911. Each tome is a _ treasure-house, 
pulpit and an armory. Catholics that a 
this admirable work is placed in every public library in the 
As for the eleventh edition of the “En 


1 


eight volumes, wa 


during 


should see set of 


land. cyclopedia 


Britannica,” which, complete in twenty 


launched last year, though it has found unhappily Catholic 


all 


proofs given of the anti 


read in the 


oo 
Catholhe 


defenders, who have pages of AMERICA the 


bias I he “J 


editors will understand the attitude that loyal Catholic 
should take toward the work. While encyclopedias are the 
theme, mention should be made of the “Children’s Encyclo 
pedia,” on which strictures were passed in these columns 
The editor of the work in a courteous letter expr d hi 
eratitude for the criticism, and promised that the second 

‘dition of this “Book of Knowledge” would have in it 
nothing to which Catholics could reasonably object. 

A host of minor poets, some of them very minor indeed, 
have been trying to force little rills to fl W from Helicon 
for them, but not often with much success. While con- 
siderable music and perfection of form is to be found in 
their verses, the sources of their inspiration smack ove 
much of the world and the flesh. Socialism can hardly 


produce a real poet. Rudyard Kipling tried to mingle poetry 


with prose in a new history of England for children, and 
also wrote some serious verses based on the zoological fal 
lacy that “the female of the species is more deadly than 
the male.” The reviewers have not yet ceased laughing. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton having succeeded to admiration with 
other literary forms, would try a long poem on King Alfred, 
but met with indifferent success; Father Blunt, a Massachu 
setts priest, has lately published a little book of verse that 
will bring tears to Irish eyes; Dr. Van Dyke, a favorit 
with magazine readers, has gathered into one volume all 
his songs, while C. E. Wheeler has attempted an Englisn 
Dante in the Florentine’s “terza rima”’ that won but faint 


applause from the critics, 

Among the year’s books of another character should be 
mentioned the late Dr. Dwight’s “Thoughts of a Catholic 
Anatomist,” which was so favorably received that a second 
edition called for; Canon Sheehan’s “Intellectuals,” 
a new but rather infelicitous departure of that author; Mon 
signor Benson’s “Christ in the Church,” some discourses he 
delivered during his visit to Boston; “Studies Military and 
Diplomatic,” by Charles Francis Adams, which ruthlessly 
destroy a number of American myths; Henry Osborne Tay- 
lor’s sympathetic examination of “The Medieval Mind,” 
and Mother Stuart’s “Education of Catholic Girls.” 

Books of travel have been numerous but for the most 
part commonplace. China and the awakening East have 
been favorite fields for these writers. Father Currier gave 


Was soon 
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us a priest’s impressions of South America, and the Abbe 
Klein another book on the United States. 

The dramatization of novels has long been a process 
familiar to American theatre-goers. The “novelization” of 
dramas is now becoming quite as common. Even nursery 
books are made from plays like “Peter Pan” and “The Blue 
Bird.” Unfortunately the text, too, of salacious plays can 
be bought at the book stores. 

With regard to the year’s output of novels, their general 
character, it must be said, indicates that the public taste for 
fiction is growing steadily worse. Books that ten years ago 
would be banned and burned are now fearlessly published. 
sold by the thousands, tolerated and praised. “Realism.” 
which in many instances is merely a soft word for shameless 
writing, is riding the crest of the wave. Radical Socialism 
and filthy animalism are being tirelessly propagated by clever 
novelists, and with a view, apparently, of searing the public 
conscience, the papers abound in interviews with these 
“popular” novelists in which the most pernicious doctrines 
are taught, and opinions ruinous to Christian morality freely 
expressed. From men like Wells and Moore such things, 
perhaps, are to be expected, but even in well-written novels 
like “The Broad Highway” and “The Legacy” that “every- 
body is reading,” there are situations and characters very 
objectionable on the score of propriety. 

Now for some novels that for various reasons are of 
special interest to Catholics. Much was heard in the middle 
of the year about “Marie Claire,” said to have been writter 
by a French seamstress. Though a poor enough perform- 
ance it was zealously puffed by the anti-clerical press to 
create feeling against nuns, and to counteract the influence 
of Bazin’s admirable stories. “Leila,” the book Fogazzaro 
finished just before he died, was announced as the retraction 
of the Modernistic principles set forth in “fl Santo.” It 
would seem, however, that the author’s heart was converted, 
but not his head. A Protestant Modernist is also prominent 
in last year’s fiction, for Mrs. Humphrey Ward intended 
“The Case of Richard Meynel” to be the logical sequel of 
her “Robert Elsmere” of some twenty years ago. 

Sut “paulo majora canamus,” John Ayscough’s Hurd- 
cott” was universally pronounced to be in its author's hap- 
piest vein. Even the Spectator, which has no weakness for 
things or persons Catholic, praised the story highly and 
quoted from it long extracts. Mgr. Benson published as 
a corrective for his “Lord of the World” an equally fan- 
tastic tale called “The Dawn of All,” which was not received 
with much enthusiasm. “The Queen’s Fillet,” however, 
shows that the pen of Canon Sheehan, though it leaves Ire- 
land for France, does not lose its cunning. Frank H. Spear- 
man, in “Robert Kimberly,” has left us a masterly defense 
of the Church’s position on Marriage, and Mr. Chesterton's 
“Innocence of Father Brown” makes a priest the hero of 
a volume of detective stories. The late Marion Crawford, 
whose posthumous works are now being edited, has given his 
readers a grewsome collection of tales in “Wandering 
Ghosts,” and Kathleen Norris has called a wholesome little 
story “Mother.” 

Even from this imperfect view of the year’s books Cath- 
olics will observe that numerous works are being published 
that they should read. It is of the highest importance, 
moreover, that our boys and girls should be trained to enjoy 
good authors. Parents, teachers or pastors who are in a 
position to direct the reading of the young, may find here 
a field for their zeal. For though a bad book is a lasting 
evil, a good book, be it also remembered, is an enduring 
blessing, and we should encourage the multiplication of such 
blessings. 


WALTER DWIGHT, S.J. 


’ . 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


Socialism and the Workingman. By R. Fullerton, B.D., B.C.L. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. Net $1.20. 

Studies in the History of Classical Teaching. By the Rev. T. Corcoran, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. Net $2.75. 

Good Women of Erin. By Alice Dease. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
Net 60 cents. : 

The Leaves of the Tree. Studies in Biography. By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Net $1.50. 

Culled Violets. By Rev. John Francis McShane. Indianapolis: The Brid- 
gettine Press. 

A Spiritual Calendar. A Selection of Thoughts for Every Day in the Year. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. Net 45 cents. 

Cantate. A Collection of English and Latin Hymns, Six Gregorian Masses, 
including the Requiem, the Responses at High Mass, Benediction Service, 
Te Deum. Vatican Edition. Compiled by John Singenherger. New 


York: Frederick Pustet & Co. Net 35 cents. 
Pamphlets : 


The Demoralization of College Life. Report of an Investigation at Har- 
vard and a Reply to My Critics. By R. T. Crane. Chicago, Ill. 

The Futility of Technical Schools. An Address to College Students. By 
R. T. Crane. Chicago, Il. 

The Futility of Higher Schooling. An Address to College Stndents. By 
R. T. Crane. Chicago, Il. 

Better Than Sacrifice. A Play for Children. By Gerard Marly. London: 
Xx. & T. Washbourne. 

The Holy Mass. Popularly Explained by the Very Rev. Eugene Vandeur, 
D.D., O.S.B. London: & T. Washbourne. 

Latin Publications: 


Missale Romanum. Ex Drecreto Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini Resti- 
tutum:; 5S. PII V._ Pontificis Maximi Jussu Editum; Clementis VIII. 
Urbani VIII. Et Leonis X Auctoritate Recognitum. New York: 
Frederick Pustet & Co. Net $10.00. 

Vita D. N. Jesu Christi. Auctore J. B. Lohmann, S.J. Latine Reddita a 
\V. Cathrein, S.J. New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. Cloth 60 cents. 
Morocco $1.00. 


German Publications: 


Praxis. Ubungen ftir die Festtage und Festzeiten des Kirchenjahres. 
Von Caroline Frelin von Andrian-Werburg. New York: Frederick Pustet 
& Co. Net 80 cents. 

Mein Lichtlein vor dem Tabernakel in Gebeten, Betrachtungen und 
Lesungen auf die Sieben Sakraments-Donnerstage. Von Anton de Waal. 
New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. Net 50 cents. 


THE EDUCATIONAL YEAR 


In his message to the American people on the occasion of the 
celebration of his jubilee as a priest Cardinal Gibbons, who has 
ever been a sturdy advocate of religious education, declared one 
of the greatest evils that threaten our American civilization to be 
that which “arises from our mutilated and defective system 
of public school education.” He reminds us that “God has given 
us a heart to be formed to virtue as well as a head to be en- 
lightened. By secular education we improve the mind: by re- 
ligious training we direct the heart”; and he quoted the words 
of the Protestant Guizot, who says: “In order to make popular 
education truly good and socially useful, it must be funda- 
mentally religious. It is necessary that rational educa- 
tion should be given and received in the midst of a religious 
atmosphere, and that religious impressions and religicus ob- 
servances should penetrate into all its parts.” 

i‘ xz * 

Probably the most striking feature of educational progress 
during the year just closed is the accumulating evidence of a 
widespread acceptance of the Cardinal’s judgment. Catholics, 
to be sure, have never faltered in their advocacy of the need of 
the religious element in education,—elementary and advanced. 
But they are now by no means alone in the struggle. The 
Protestant Episcopalians and the Lutherans are ardent in the 
development of their own parochial schools; prominent divines 
of the Episcopal, Presbyterian and other Churches have de- 
clared frequently during the year their dissatisfaction with the 
present system of public schools because religious instruction 
is not given in them; and just recently the publication of Mr. 
Coler’s pamphlets, “Socialism in the School” and “The Residuary 
Sect,” and the gratifying welcome they have met among non- 
Catholics give excellent proofs that the furtherance of religious 
training in our common schools is a project which appeals 
strongly to an ever growing multitude outside the Catholic 


Church, 
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Mr. Coler may have been partially impelled to adopt his stand 
because of the growing influence of Socialism in the common 
schools; others find the sufficient reason of their change of heart 
in the shocking increase of juvenile criminality in recent years; 
prominent representatives at the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Convention in San Francisco last summer lamented the 
fact that civic sloth and general depravity are common through- 
out the country because the schools fail to train for citizenship, 
and the contention was voiced that the present pressing problem 
in education is to arouse in the life of each person dealing with 
children the conviction that the moral and religious development 
of the child is an immediate necessity. Whatever be the reason 
of the change, there has been during the past year a marked 
tendency to admit that, setting aside other beneficent results the 
popular school system in vogue among us has produced, it has 
failed in what is fundamental, because it has failed to promote 
either directly or indirectly an elevating force that is the leaven 
of civilization and the marrow of good citizenship. 





The year has been more than ordinarily marked by criticism 
of the common school methods in vogue among us from another 
viewpoint as well. Early in summer the Sage Foundation in- 
vestigators published a report attacking the public school system 
fundamentally, and from its own statistics showing it to be not 
“free” and not an institution of “general” utility and benefit. 
Schoolmen who look for more than superficial merit and excel- 
lency arraigned its teaching, pointing out that the tendency it 
shows to smooth from the path of children every semblance of 
difficulty and obstacle is a deplorable departure from the A B C 
of character formation and training. What will be deemed un- 
kindest of all, ethical teachers of certain views have not hesitated 
to proclaim the undemocracy of the present public school system. 
Educationists at home and abroad condemn the lack of thorough- 
ness in the instruction given, and affirm that the system has not 
kept pace with the progress of the age or country, and that 
relatively it is falling behind and does not meet our needs as 
well as did the school system of a hundred years ago. As a 
general rule, says an Oxford tutor, basing his judgment on the 
training of Rhodes scholars entering that University, “those 
who have come to us know nothing well, but know something 
about a great many things—the kind of knowledge one might 
get from attending public lectures. Their training in America 
appears to have encouraged smattering in a large number of sub- 
jects.” 

ok * * 

Doctor Andrew West, Dean of the Graduate School of the 
Princeton University, finds the reason of this deficiency to be 
“the eagernes impelling the leaders of a movement that looks to 
the ‘immediately useful’ if not as the sole end of education, at 
least as the chief and most desirable purpose of school training.” 
His paper, criticising the intemperate manner in which the ad- 
vocates of “vocational” training in schools are pushing the 
claims of this particular hobby is one of the most readable bro- 
chures offered to educators during the past year. 





Meantime our Catholic educators are manifesting their wonted 
keen interest in the cause of religious education and are assidu- 
ous in their efforts to meet and solve the problems of Catholic 
Education, elementary, secondary and higher. A particularly 
agreeable fact chronicled during the year was the effort made 
by a strongly organized body of laymen to set aside the charge 
that the subject of secondary and higher education of Catholic 
youth has not received from the Catholic laity the attention and 
study commensurate with its importance. During the meeting of 
the National Council of the Knights of Columbus in 1910, a com- 
mittee on higher education was named, with instructions to re- 
port to the full body at the meeting to be held in Detroit in 1911. 
The committee was requested “to inquire diligently into the best 








means of interesting the Catholic public in the matter of chairs, 
scholarships, original foundations and cost of maintenance of 
Catholic institutions of higher education, all to the general end 
that Catholic education may be brought closer to the homes of 
our people and that there may be within the shortest possible 
time at least one Catholic High School in every town, one Cath- 
olic College in every diocese, and one Catholic University in 
every archdiocese in the land.” 
* * *« 

The report presented by this committee to the National Coun- 
cil asembled at Detroit, August 1-3 last year, must make interest- 
ing reading for those Catholics who, whatever be the reason, are 
not aware of the work their fellow-Catholics are doing and 
“who sometimes in their ignorance conclude that nothing is 
being done because they know nothing of it.” It speaks of the 
excellent standard of scholarship maintained in our universities, 
colleges, academies and high schools, and quite frankly proclaims 
as the result of the committee’s thorough investigation: “At the 
present time then there is no excuse for the sending of Catholic 
young men and women to secular institutions on the score that 
they are likely to get in them a better education. It is possible 
in some of the technical branches of university work this may be 
true, though even that is doubtful for most of them, but in all 
that makes for a liberal education Catholic institutions are at 
the present time doing at least as good work and probably better 
than corresponding secular institutions.” 





Regarding the Catholic Educational Association meeting held 
in Chicago last July, Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of 
Toledo, thus voiced the common sentiment of those who were 
present at its sessions: “Our object—to bring all our educational 
forces of the country together upon a basis of intelligent co- 
operation with the definite purpose of imprinting Catholic thought 
upon education in every branch—from the elementary school to 
the university and seminary—never has been defined more 
clearly than in this convention.” Probably the most important 
expression of Catholic educational principle during the meeting 
was the condemnation of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. The resolution agreed upon declares: 
“that a marked tendency toward monopoly of education exists, 
and that methods and systems which have prevailed in American 
industrial life should not be introduced into the field of educa- 
tion.” 

Abroad Catholics are proving themselves wide awake to the 
duties laid upon them because of the anti-religious trend of 
educational legislation everywhere. In Italy, Spain and Germany 
the faithful are organizing to meet the situation created by the 
demands of secularists; in France, where the onslaught has been 
apparently completely successful, free religious schools are being 
opened throughout the land, and the bishops are meeting the 
problem of securing trained teachers for them, In Bordeaux a 
society has been established whose purpose it is to collect funds 
to pay the expenses of young Catholics desiring to consecrate 
themselves to the teaching profession in religious schools while 
they are pursuing the academic courses necessary to win required 
teaching certificates and literary degrees. In distant Australia 
the late Cardinal Moran had occasion shortly before his death 
to describe the attitude of Catholics of that land on the school 
question. It was not one of opposition, he claimed, to public 
schools, but, he continued: “We erected our schools, have carried 
them on, and are determined to do so, to uphold our Catholic 
principles and to preserve the faith of our children.” An attitude 
not unlike that of our own here in America. 





The year brought forth the usual reports of the Reverend Su- 
perintendents of Schools in the different dioceses,—practically 
every one of them marking gratifying progress. Scarcely a dio- 
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cese in the States failed to add to its parochial school buildings, 
and the new edifices compare very favorably with school build- 
ngs erected from the public funds. The Students’ Eucharistic 
League, an organization formed in Chicago to encourage fre- 
Communions among young people attending school, has 


quent 
had a singularly successful career and is now, after scarcely a 
schools and col- 


ear’s existence, achieving excellent results in 
eges everywher« M. 3. Gt. 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR 
cording to the tables compiled for the “Catholic Di- 
i ry,” there were in the continental United States at the 
ing of 1911 14,618.761 Catholics, a gain of 271,734 over 
rures of 1910. Adding the number of Catholics in the 
Philippines, in Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands, the 
nd total of Catholics under the Stars and Stripes was 
» 886.027. 
lis Holiness, Pius X, appointed the following bishops for 
\rmenian Catholics: the Avedis Arpiarian, 


Most Rev. 
? 


\nazarbe and Bishop of Marasch; the 


’ Rev. Joseph Rokossi vuxiliat bishop to the Most 

Paul Terzian, the Armenian Patriarch; the Most Rev 
Maloyan, Archbishop of Mardin; the Right R 

Melchisedechian, Bishop of Erzeroum; the Right 

lop sishop of Mouch; the Right Rev 

| <ertikian, Bishop of Adana; the Right Rev. Gregor 
Bishop of Cesarea; the Right Rev. John Couziar 

! the Right Rev. J Na in 

mbe f \ it s were filled during 1 year and 

isho ippointed lr) Rt. RK id 

xiliary Bishop Philadelphia, succeeded 

Archbishop Ryan in the Archiepiscopal See, 

Rt. Rev. Bishop James J. Keene, of Cheyenne, Wyo. 

ed to the Archbishopric of Dubuque; the Rt 

ird D. Kelly, D.D., was consecrated Auxiliary 

of Detroit, and the Rt, Rev. John Ward, Bishop of 

venworth, Kansas. Other appointments were: the Rt. 

Rev. Joseph Patrick Lynch, D.D., Bishop of Dallas, Texas; 

the Rt. Rev. J. Henry Tihen, Bishop of Lincoln, Nebraska; 

Rt. Rev. John E. Gunn, S.M., Bishop of Natchez; the Rt. 

Rev. Michael O’Doherty, Bishop of Zamboanga, Philippine 

Islands; the Rt. Rev. Auxiliary Bishop Joseph B. Schrembs, 

f Grand Rapids, first Bishop of Toledo, Ohio; the Rt. Rev. 

Mer. J. M. Laval, V.G., Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans: 

he Rt. Rev. O. E. Mathien, D.D., former rector of Laval 

University, first Bishop of Regina, the capital of Saskatche- 

the Most Rev. Michael Joseph Spratt, Archbishop of 

Kingston 

One of the most important and far-reaching Pontifical 

ts of the year was the Motu Proprio, “Quo magis,” by 

hich his Holiness perfected in the Seraphic Order the 

nion begun by Pope Leo XIII and therefore called the 

Leonine Union. Under date of October 23, the Sovereign 


Pontiff prescribed certain rules and regulations which, while 
not touching the substance of the Franciscan rule, will go 
towards increasing the efficiency of an Order which has 
an immense power for good 


tar 
been for seven hundred years 
in the Church. 

The decree reorganizes the central administration at Rome 
and abolishes the privileges and honors which, by custom 
r capitular enactments, were allowed to all who had held 
certain provincial or general offices. Only former Ministers 
General and Procurators General retain an honorary pre- 
cedence throughout the Order. For the highest offices, elec- 
tion for a third term requires the express sanction of the 
Holy See. In provincial elections, there must be a partial 





change of advisers after a term of three years; and again 
an election for a third term must be specially authorized 
by Rome. Local superiors may not serve a second term 
of three years in the same house unless authorized by the 
Minister General; nor may they serve a third term in a 
different house without his permission; for a fourth term, 
recourse must be had to the Holy See. A period of six 
months is allowed within which the custom is to be accom- 
modated to this decree. 

That His Holiness, Pius X, watches with interest 
and immense satisfaction the wonderful progress of the 
Church in the United States, was shown in several instances 
during the \s the Representative of the Prince of 
Peace he was quick to recognize the importance of the In- 
ternational Peace Movement, gladly lending the weight of 


close 
year. 


his authority to those who are striving to realize this most 
beneficent purpose, and in an autograph letter to the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, Mgr. Falconio, applauding the lead taken in 
this movement by the United States 

The Holy Father addressed 
personal ] Rev. Dr 


another letter of more than 


interest to the Charles Grannan, member 


of the Biblical Commission, in recognition of the great zea! 
displayed by him for the welfare cf the South American 
College in Rome, and for the preparation therein of worthy 
priests for the churches of America. To the hierarchy of 
Canada His Holiness sent a letter approving the decrees 

the First Plenary Council, and congratulating them on 
the Montreal Eucharistic Congress. Two important letters 
vere transmitted by the former Apostolic Delegate, now Car- 


r publication in America, the first affirming 


of the Decree “Maxima Cura,” 


‘ applieation to this country 

hich deals with the removal of parish priests, and the 
econd tioning tl se of the National Flag in the 

relis ‘ remonies 

| \postolic Delegate for Canada and Newfound- 
land, his Excellency, the Most Rev. Pellegrino Francesco 
Stagni, O.S.M., Archbishop of Aquila, Italy, arrived in Ot- 


24 St. Charles’ College, near Ellicott 
nursery of many priests and bishops, was 
March 16, and more than two hundred 
students, faculty of twenty-five and twenty-seven Sisters 
of Providence sought temporary shelter elsewhere. Fire 
destroyed also St. Boniface’s Industrial School, at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, involving a loss of $125,000.——In Boston, June 
1-7, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul held its annual na- 
conf at which unanimous approval was given 
of the plan for the reorganization of the Society. 

The civic demonstration which Baltimore witnessed on 
June 6, in honor of James, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, such as before to a 
living prelate of any church in this country. Twenty-five 
thousand of his fellow-citizens filled the great assembly hall 
and crowded the galleries. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Taft, Vice-President Sherman, ex-President Roosevelt, 
Senator Elihu Root of New York, Mr. James Bryce, the 
British Ambassador, Speaker Clark, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, former Speaker Cannon, Mayor Preston, of Bal- 
timore, and His Eminence, the Cardinal. Chief Justice 
White, of the United States Supreme Court made a trip from 
New Orleans in order to attend the exercises, and Governor 
Crowthers, of Maryland, was the presiding officer. In ad- 
dition members of the Cabinet, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Ambassadors and Ministers plenipotentiary, Gover- 
nors of States, members of Maryland’s highest courts, its 
legislature, the Baltimore City Council, and 400 of Maryland’s 
most distinguished sons, public officers, soldiers, sailors, 
judges, journalists, barristers, bankers, merchants, manu- 


tawa, Can., March 
Md., the 
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facturers, college presidents, scientists joined in the public 
manifestation of their respect and admiration for the 
Church’s great prelate and the nation’s great, not to say 
foremost, citizen. The occasion that called forth this demon- 
stration was the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
His Eminence’s priesthood and ‘the twenty-fifth of his car- 
dinalate. 





The annual report of the Knights of Columbus, assembled 
in annual convention in Detroit on August 4, showed that 
the membership of the order aggregated 256,000, a net gain 
of 18,015 for the year——The Tenth National Convention 
of the American Federation of Catholic Societies was held 
in Columbus, Ohio, in the last week of August. It may 
be said of previous conventions of the Federation and with 
special emphasis of the tenth that there can be no doubt 
of the widespread and lasting influence which the earnest 
men and women, who came from every part of the Union, 
must exert in strengthening the foundations of law, order 
and religion in the entire country. The Fifth National 
Priests’ Eucharistic Congress in Cincinnati, September 28 to 
October 1, was attended by many archbishops and bishops and 
hundreds of the clergy from all parts of the country. The 
first National Eucharistic Congress in the United States 
dates back to 1901. That and the succeeding congresses have 
helped immensely to arouse and increase the devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist in the hearts of priests and people-—— 
The Holy Name Societies, whose growth throughout the 
country has been steady for several years, added a new 
significance to the expression “the year of Our Lord 1911,” 
by summoning a first national congress of delegates, who 
met in Baltimore October 16-18. 








The fifty-sixth General Convention of the Central Verein took 
place at Chicago during the week commencing September 10. 
It was attended by a large number of delegates and was espe- 
cially noteworthy for the words of commendation and confidence 
received from members of the hierarchy and from the Apos- 
tolic Delegate. During the sessions Mr. Joseph Frey, of New 
York, was elected president. Two very important steps were 
taken at these meetings: the founding of a National Women’s 
Association and the adoption of a resolution for the establish- 
ment of a house of social studies. Considerable activity has 
already been shown in hastening the fulfilment of both these 
projects. The Catholic social propaganda has in the meantime 
been carried on effectively by the official organ of the Central 
Verein, the Central-Blatt and Social Justice, which is doing ex- 
cellent service in the cause of social reform, as well as by the 
progressive Catholic German-American. 


Cardinal Gibbons, on Columbus Day, blessed the corner- 
stone of the new Cardinal Gibbons’ Memorial Hall, to be 
built in honor of his jubilee at the Catholic University of 
Washington. Three days later the religious celebration of 
his jubilee was begun in Baltimore. Nothing was wanting 
to make the event in its religious aspect one of the most 
impressive tributes paid to an American prelate. The chief 
features of the occasion were the solemn services in the 
Cathedral, the procession of the clergy the parade 
through the principal streets of the city of 30,000 men, in 
which were Knights of Columbus, Holy Name Organiza- 
tions and Catholic societies from well nigh all the parishes 
in the archdiocese. Cardinal week furnished a glorious page 
to the Church annals of Baltimore. 


and 





The announcement on October 30 that the Holy Father 
would, on November 27, elevate to the Cardinalate with other 
distinguished dignitaries the Most Reverend Diomede Fal- 





conio, Apostolic Delegate for the United States, the Most 
Reverend John M. Farley, Archbishop of New York, and 
the Most Reverend William H. O’Connell, of Boston, sent 
a thrill of pleasure through the Catholics of the United 
States. The three American Cardinals designate repaired 
to Rome, where with most of the other newly appointed 
members of the Sacred College they received with befitting 
ceremony the insignia of their high offices. 

Several distinguished members of the hierarchy were called 
to their reward. Archbishop Ryan, the golden-tonguec# 
orator of the American hierarchy, and most beloved of 
prelates, died peacefully in Philadelphia on February 11. No 
Bishop of the American Church was more highly esteemed 
during life and none whose death was more sincerely de- 
plored. Besides the revered Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
death summoned the Right Rev. Thomas Bonacum, for 
twenty-three years Bishop of the diocese of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; the Right Rev. Thomas Heslin, D.D., Bishop of 
Natchez; the Right Rev. John Anthony Forest, Bishop of 


San Antonio, Texas; the Right Rev. Augustine Van de 
Vyver, D.D., Bishop of Richmond, Va.; the Right Rev. 
Peter Verdaguer, Vicar Apostolic of Brownsville, Texas, 


and the Most Rev. Ambrose Agius, O.S.B., Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the Philippines——Canada lost the Most Rev. 
Fergus Patrick McEvay, Archbishop of Toronto; and his 
predecessor in that see, the Most Rev. Denis O’Connor, 
C.S.B. In the English-speaking world abroad the Church 
mourned the loss of the Most Rev. John Colgan, Archbishop 
of Madras, and His Eminence, Cardinal Patrick Francis 
Moran, Archbishop of Sydney. 

To this list should be added from the clergy and religious 
of the United States and Canada the Right Rev. Mer. Dennis 
J. Flynn, LL.D., President Emeritus of Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md.; the Very Rev. Mgr. William J. 
White, D.D., Superior of Charities for the Diocese of 
Brooklyn; Rt. Reverend Mgr. Charles J. Kelley, of the 
Newark ‘diocese, and Rt. Rev. Mgr. Anthony Lammel, of 
New York; the Very Rev. James McGill, C.M., ex-Provincial 
of the Eastern province of the Congregation of the Mission, 
who died in Philadelphia in his 84th year; the Very Rev. 
Joseph Butler, O.F.M., President of St. Bonaventure’s Col- 
lege and Seminary, Allegany, N. Y.; Very Rev. P. Ubaldus, 
Provincial of the Italian Franciscans; the Rt. Rev. T. J. 
Capel and the Rev. Dr, Teefy, C.S.B., of Toronto, chief 
editorial writer of the Catholic Record. 

The Very Rev. Mother Josephine Digby, Superior-General 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart, died after a short ill- 
ness at Ixelles, Brussels; and the Rev. Mother Sarah Jones, 
who for many years held important offices in connection 
with Rev. Mother Hardey, and whom she succeeded as 
Vicar in 1873; Mother M. Rose Whitty, O.S.D., the founder 
of the Dominican Convent at Port Elizabeth, South Africa, 
who a year ago celebrated her diamond jubilee, the sixtieth 
anniversary of her religious profession, and received on that 
occasion a special blessing from the Holy Father; and the 
Rev. Mother Victorine, of Toronto, Canada, Superior-Gen- 
eral of the Loretto Nuns in North America. 

Among the Catholic laymen of note whose deaths oc- 
curred during the year were John Lee Carroll, former 
Governor of Maryland, the great-grandson of Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton; John B. McDonald, builder of New York’s 
subway; the Hon. Désiré Girouard, Senior member of the 
Supreme Court of Canada; the Rt. Hon. Sir Elzéar Tasch- 
ereau, once Chief Justice of Canada, whose works on legal 
procedure have become handbooks for the profession; John 
La Farge, artist, whose inventions in the making of stained 
glass windows have revolutionized the art, and who in this 
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branch attained world-wide recognition; Richard H. Clarke, 
LL.D., historian, Georgetown’s oldest graduate, and one of 
the oldest members of the New York bar; Bruno Oscar 
Klein, of New York, well known to the musical fraternity; 
the Marquis Charles J. de Bouthillier-Chauvigny and Dr. 
Thomas Dwight, lecturer in French history and Professor of 
Anatomy respectively, at Harvard University; Ex-Minister 
Herbert G, Squiers; Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, in- 
defatigable writer and editor; Professor William C. Robin- 
son, dean of the Law School of the Catholic University 
of America; Charles F. Smith, of Montreal, a man who 
represented in public and private life the highest type of 
Christian layman, and Rear-Admiral James Hoban Sands, 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy from 1905 to 1907. 

The Society of Jesus lost from its ranks several distin- 
guished sons. The Rev. Francis X. Brady, President of 
Loyola College, Baltimore; the Rev. Charles De Smedt, 
known the world over as head of the Bollandists; the Very 
Rev. John Francis O’Connor, Provincial of the New Orleans 
province; the Rev. James Doonan, former President of 
Georgetown University; the Rev. Joseph M. Hornung, Presi- 
dent of Sacred Heart College, Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Rt. 
Rev. Charles Gordon, former Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica; 
the Very Rev. John P. Frieden, President of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and formerly Provincial first of the Missouri 
Province and later of California; and the Rev. Edward J. 
Allen, President of St. Ignatius College, San 


Francisco. 


one time 


Among the year’s happenings in which Catholics took part 
was the celebration of the bi-centenary of the foundation 
of the city of Mobile, which opened with an imposing re- 
ligious ceremony in the stately Cathedral of that city, His 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons presiding in the sanctuary. The 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Shaw, of San Antonio, Texas, was the 
celebrant at the pontifical Mass of thanksgiving. 





A semi-religious movement full of bright promise was 
started by the formation of the Laymen’s League for Re- 
treats and Social Studies, with His Eminence Cardinal Far- 
ley as hononary president, and the bishops of Brooklyn, 
Newark and Trenton as honorary vice-president’s. The pur- 
of the organization is to combat the anti-religious 
of the Socialist propaganda by the extension of the 
movement,” begun two years ago, and the estab- 
lishment of regular courses of systematic study by Catholic 
laymen of social questions and modern apologetics. A later 
development was the publication of a monthly review, The Com- 
mon Cause, 


pose 
theories 
“retreats 


The Rev. John J. Dunn, the New York Diocesan 
Director of the Propagation of the Faith, announced the 
establishment of the Catholic Foreign Missionary Seminary 
of America, the founders and directors of which received 
the Apostolic Blessing of the Holy Father. Temporary 
quarters were opened at Hawthorne, N. Y. 





The Most Rev. John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, was 
ordained a priest on December 21, 1861. In deference to his 
expressed wish there was no public recognition of the Arch- 
bishop’s jubilee. All the same the anniversary forms a 
fitting climax to the record of ecclesiastic events which have 
given unusual distinction to the year of grace 1911. 





in England 
The Congress 
services, great 


The Second National Catholic Congress 
opened at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on August 4. 
throughout consisted of elaborate church 








public meetings, sermons and speeches from prominent ec- 
clesiastics and the foremost lay leaders of Catholic thought 
in Great Britain. The Congress strongly protested against 
the interference of the Board of Education with the freedom 
of religious instruction in existing Catholic secondary 
schools. The Most Rev.*Francis Bourne, Archbishop otf 
Westminster, was elevated to the Cardinalate. New ecclesi- 
astical provinces were created at Birmingham and _ Liver- 
pool, and the present Bishops of Birmingham and Liverpool 
raised to the archiepiscopal dignity. The Archbishop of 
Birmingham has as _ suffragans the Bishops of Clifton, 
Menevia, Newport, Plymouth and Shrewsbury. The suf- 
fragans of the Archbishop of Liverpool are the Bishops of 
Hexham and Newcastle, Middlesbrough, Leeds and Salford. 
The Archbishop of Westminster remains the Metropolitan 
of the Sees of Northampton, Nottingham, Portsmouth and 
Southwark, and is granted precedence over all the other 
archbishops and Bishops, with the right to convoke and 
preside at all meetings of the hierarchy, to act as representa- 
tive of the episcopate in all official negotiations with the 
Government, and to the use of the throne, pallium and 
archiepiscopal cross throughout the whole of England and 
Wales. 





Among many other indications that ecclesiastical Ireland is 
abreast of the times and ready for the new conditions incident 
to self-government, is the significant fact that some two hundred 
of the present students of Maynooth received recently the Uni- 
versity Degree of B.A., having passed examinations for four 
consecutive years in advance courses of arts and sciences. Of 
Maynooth’s publications the Ecclesiastical Record and the Theo- 
logical Quarterly are ranked with the most learned and scholarly 
of their kind, and Columba, a magazine conducted by the stu- 
dents in the Irish language, is highly regarded by Gaelic scholars. 
Besides Maynooth there are seminaries and colleges in nearly 
every diocese that prepare students for the home and foreign 
missions, and it has been calculated that there are more priests 
and religious now leaving Ireland, and covering a wider terri- 
tory, than any time since the days of Columbanus. Most of the 
apostolic students of Mungret College go to China, India and 
Japan, 

A recent incident links Irish apostolicity of the present with 
the past. Cardinal Logue, visiting America about a year ago, 
pontificated at St. Patrick’s Church, Montreal, during the Eu- 
charistic Congress, assisted at the consecration of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, and in the churches, congregations, re- 
ligious teachers and workers saw, wherever he went, the fruits 
of Irish faith and zeal. This year, on his way to Rome to wit- 
ness the elevation of Cardinal Farley, a native of his pri- 
matial See of Armagh, to the Sacred College, he stopped at 
Bobbio, on the feast of St. Columbanus, its patron, and conse- 
crated the new marble altar which he had had erected at his 
own expense over the remains of the great Irish missionary 
and religious founder. A manifesto posted in all the streets 
invited the citizens to honor the Primate who brcught Ireland’s 
greetings to Bobbio, “where, thirteen centuries ago, St. Colum- 
banus, most illustrious of Irishmen, inaugurated a watchtower 
of faith and civilization.” The local paper describes the Car- 
dinal’s progress “through a sea of people” and his enthusiastic 
reception by the bishop, clergy and populace, and prints a letter 
from the Bishop of Bobbio thanking the Cardinal and Ireland 
for the past service and the present honor, and offering the cus- 
tody of St. Columbanus’ shrine to an Irish Community. Car- 
dinal Logue had the pleasure of seeing Ireland’s representation 
in the Sacred College greatly increased, It now includes Car- 


dinals Logue, Gibbons, Farley and O’Connell, who are alto- 
gether, and Cardinals Bourne and Merry del Val, who are partly, 
of Irish blood. 





